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66 HE mere act of murder is easy 
enough,” reflected Bodman, 
walking the floor of the room, 

puffing in an absent minded, nervous 
way at an unlighted cigarette. “ The 
really ticklish part lies in escaping the 
consequences. But I rather flatter my- 
self that I am more than equal to the 
emergency.” He was in his pajamas, 
the hour was after midnight, and he was 
in the sitting room of his apartment at 
the hotel. On the lounge lay the figure 
of another man, apparently asleep, with 
his face curiously twisted towards the 
wall. There was wine, whisky, some 
glasses and a plate of biscuit on a table; 
while in the air hung a faint odor, sug- 
gestive of peach kernels and coal tar. 
Bodman at length drew a large, empty 
trunk beside the lounge, opened it, saw 
that the door to the corridor was se- 
curely fastened and the window curtains 
closely drawn. Then he gazed upon the 
prostrate body, that looked strangely 
helpless in its somewhat unnatural pose. 
What was there in the weather worn 
garments, the toil scarred hands and 
the twisted neck which hinted at death 
or a state of spasmodic coma, instead of 
peaceful slumber ? There was a blue- 
ness under the finger nails, a grey 
peaked aspect about the tanned features 
that Bodman had not observed about 
his partner before. Did the change sur- 
prise him? We will see. 





For two years Sam Busch, George 
Bodman and one other had been part- 
ners—ever since the first two acci- 
dentally met at Nome City. Bodman 
was fresh from the West Coast and 
with no outfit. Busch was down the 
Yukon from a varied two years in the 
interior, whence he had been lured by 
news from the rich strikes along the 
sea coast and in the tundra of the more 
recent Nome region, then in the heyday 
of its furore. Sam, having experience 
and a good outfit, admitted George as 
a one-third partner and staked him as 
well. The two had been old-time friends 
and rivals in the States. They had 
courted the same girl, who, without de- 
claring it, really liked Sam the best. 
Finally Sam left for the Klondyke, to 
increase his ability to assume the cares 
of matrimony, while George also went 
West to get rid of the worries of what 
looked like a futile wooing. Finally 
they met again on Nome beach; joined 
forces together in battling for Fortune’s 
favors, both for themselves and for an 
absent third partner, some of whose 
savings had gone in Sam’s care to 
further this faraway venture. Also her 
nightly prayers for at least one of that 
ill-assorted couple, toiling under the 
Great Bear for a share of the yellow 
wealth which all must have or strive 
for to make the world’s life less unen- 
durable. When they finally struck it 
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rich, Sam insisted more strongly than 
ever upon one condition. “Good luck 
or bad — we are partners three, George. 
If one of us dies, there will be the more 
for the survivor and —— Nelly.” 

“Right you are,” quoth George, and 
carried the syllogism further. “If two 
of us croaks, the third gets all. Eh, 
Sam?” Sam unsuspiciously gulped 
this down, thinking only of Nelly. 
George thought of himself — darkly — 
as it were. 

Two days prior to this tale’s opening, 
the two had arrived in San Francisco, 
encumbered with their “dust” in a 
steel-bound chest. Sam _ distrusted 
banks: George also shunned them for 
reasons of his own. They were scarcely 
noticed amid the motley crowd of ad- 
venturers, either going North or return- 
ing to civilization. And now? Well, 
time was slipping by; and, while Bod- 


man felt no lessening of self-confidence, 


he knew that things must be properly 
done at the proper time to ensure his 
own future safety. With some physical 
reluctance he picked up the limp body 
of his friend, and was surprised to feel 
how heavy it was! “Sam was not a 
large man, and yet ——” 

Note that Bodman used the term was, 
not is. However, he did not follow up 
the thought under the exertion of 
crowding Sam into the trunk and weight- 
ing the interstices with certain accou- 
trements that would not again be needed. 
Several heavy mining tools were 
wrapped in Sam’s cast off clothing and 
stuffed about to make all snug within. 
Then he pressed down the lid, locked, 
strapped the trunk, and affixed thereon 
a card similar to that on the other bag- 
gage, reading: Steamship Nemesis. 
Stateroom 13. Pacific and Panama 
Steamship Co., Foot of Market Street. 

He threw up the windows to dissipate 
the fumes, finished his packing and as- 
sembled the things together. Two 
trunks (inclusive of that containing 
Sam), the steel bound chest and a new 
suit-case. Only the trunk with the body, 
the suit-case, and the steel-bound chest 
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bore the stateroom number. “TI can 
have the other trunk brought up from 
the hold, later on, when we are at sea,” 
he thought. “ By that time one or two 
trunks, more or less, ought not to mat- 
ter much.” 

After completing his preparations, 
Bodman lay down in the adjoining bed 
room, hoping to secure a nap. Possi- 
bly he did sleep a little, notwithstanding 
the trunk and its gruesome burden. At 
all events he was conscious of being , 
awakened by Sam’s voice, saying in his 


ear: “Partners three, George! We 
three — partners | three—always, old 
boy !” 


Bodman rose up in a prickly sweat. 
The horribly familiar voice had ceased, 
but some one was pounding at the cor- 
ridor door. It was the hotel porter and 
the expressman after the baggage, for 
the Nemesis was to leave on an early 
tide. He watched them swing the trunk 
to a pair of burly shoulders, and felt a 
nauseating twinge as he _ thought: 
“ What if they let the trunk fall ?” But 
nothing happened of -that nature, and 
after making his toilet he went down to 
the office, just as the dawn was begin- 
ning to break. 

“IT suppose my friend left for the East 
last night ?” he remarked to a night 
clerk whom he slightly knew. 

The clerk eyed Bodman doubtfully. 
“Yes. But I thought you saw him 
off ?” 

“TI reached the depot a little late,” 
replied Bodman. “Train was gone. 
However, we'll meet in New York, next 
week.” 

“T fear he was disappointed,” volun- 
teered the clerk.. “ Said you and he had 
business to transact before leaving Fris- 
co, and he went to your room — but I 
guess you were out. Did he wait ?” 

“No; or I would have met him. It 
will be all right, however. I suppose 
my baggage will go straight to the Pan- 
ama steamer from here ?” 

“Certainly. Rather a roundabout 
way to reach New York, sir.” 

“Yes. But I have business that takes 
me by that route.” 
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Then Bodman—having paid his bill— 
said that he would breakfast on board 
and at once took a cab for the pier. Ar- 
rived on the steamer, he saw that the 
marked trunk, suit-case and chest were 
conveyed to Stateroom 13, which he had 
engaged privately the day before, after 
a personal inspection. It was a large 
double room with a door opening on a 
narrow side deck, and within six feet of 
the rail. The Steward and a deck hand 
grumbled at the weight of the trunk, 
throwing it down heavily. The jar made 
Bodman’s flesh crawl, but he only said: 
“T have taken both berths,” and slipped 
the man a dollar. Then he turned to 
the deck hand who had brought the 
trunk up. “ What d’ye mean by being 
so rough?” The man growled unintelli- 
gibly, having received no tip himself. 
The Steward grinned as he scolded his 
assistant. 

Outside, the ocean rolled sluggishly, 
like oil. There was a moderate breeze, 
a heavy fog and a mist of fine rain. Bod- 
man surveyed the prospect with sinister 
satisfaction and kept himself somewhat 
secluded during the day. That night he 
sat up late in the smoking room over 
sundry glasses of brandy and water. 
Finally he strolled leisurely to the after 
deck and found it occupied by only one 
other passenger, taking a late smoke and 
promenade — the red glow of his cigar 
brightening and dimming alternately as 
he sauntered back and forth. 

Bodman, loitering among the funnels 
abaft the smoke-stack, waited impatient- 
ly for the man to turn in; then made his 
way furtively along the side to his own 
stateroom. Entering, he turned on the 
electric light, and, avoiding the trunk, 
unlocked the steel bound chest and 
cheered his drooping spirits with the 
sight of the snugly sacked yellow metal, 
for the sake of which he was taking such 
an awful risk. “I suppose bank notes 
or bills of exchange would be more safe, 
in some respects,” he ruminated. “ But 
virgin gold tells no tales ——” Here 
he accidentally kicked against the trunk 
and started violently —at so keen an 


edge were his nerves set by the immi- 
nent exigencies of the hour and the 
place. It seemed as if an answering 
knock had come from the silent occu- 
pant within. He turned down the light 
and hurried out. 

The solitary promenader had disap- 
peared, and Bodman had the after deck 
all to himself. He waited tentatively 
for a few moments; then re-entered his 
stateroom, and, after a final look down 
the dark stretch of side deck, drew a 
deep breath and laid hold of the trunk. 
As he was about to drag it forth, he 
noticed the still open lid of the steel- 
bound chest, and was about to close it, 
when the metallic stroke of the ship’s 
bell — marking the half hour forward — 
fell sharply on his ear. He recoiled 
as if a hand from out the darkness had 
touched him, his heart throbbing heavily. 
“Even the brandy fails to steady me,” 
he said to himself. “I must make an 
end of this, or I'll lose my nerve en- 
tirely.” 

Again he seized the trunk handle, 
drew it cautiously over the door-sill and 
across the six feet of deck to the rail. 
The small wheels on the trunk’s bottom 
creaked appallingly. He managed to 
lift it up on the rail and balanced it 
there, while he looked up and down once 
more. “I didn’t think Sam was so 
heavy,” he again reflected, repeating his 
former thought when putting the body 
in the trunk. “ Nobody looking. Old 
pard — you’re it—” 

HUSH! Was it another utterance? 
or was it his own mental trip-hammering 
iteration of Sam’s emphasized statement, 
that now swung into a pendulum-like re- 
frain? — 

“ Part-ners three !— part-ners three ! 
— part-ners three !” 

He cursed the damnable iteration that 
haunted his nerve racked brain like an 
audible, invisible ghost, of which he 
could not be rid at will. Then a 
respirative groan from a nearby state- 
room set his apprehension at work. Some 
sleeper there was turning heavily in his 
berth. The Nemesis sank sideways in 
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the hollow ofa long swell. Bodman was 
pushed violently against the trunk, and 
felt his hand slip far under the flat 
handle, as it toppled upon the rail. Then 
—hoarsely—the steamer’s great fog 
whistle blew, as if some monster of the 
deep were bellowing for its prey. The 
shock, reacting on his muscles, caused 
him to start; and the trunk, tilting in- 
ward, made him push harder involun- 
tarily. 

How the rest happened he never knew. 
But the weighty bulk slid outward from 
the rail—his hand being still impris- 
oned to the wrist under the handle. He 
almost screamed in the wrench of agony 
that came! His wrist, caught in the nar- 
row space under the handle, held him 
fast. A terrible jerk dislocated his 
shoulder, and he hung inextricably 
pinioned to the now suspended trunk. 
His disjointed arm— held taut by one 
hundred and fifty pounds of dead hu- 
manity, aside from that flesh’s weird cof- 
fin—tingled with pains excruciating. 
His stomach pressed hard against the 
rail and he felt his feet slipping from the 
deck. Wildly he gripped the iron work 
with his free hand, but the trunk held 
him— drawing him over and down- 
ward with a grip utterly impossible to 
loosen. At first he dared not cry out. 
But as the torture increased, the dread 
of criminal detection gave way before 
the more immediate horror and misery 
he endured. His breath was merged in 
groans and gasps, as the agony became 
more and more unendurable. His 
strained eyeballs seemed to see, emer- 
ging from that closed trunk, a vague 
shape, curiously like Sam, that glared 
at him as it quivered murkily over the 
black waters. To his pain crazed fancy, 
this ever shifting wraith gave utterance 
to the now terrible refrain: “ Partners 
three, George!— partners three! part- 
ners three! In life or in death — part- 
ners three! — partners three!” 

Then, on the night air, burst forth a 
choking scream for help. But it was 
after the feet had slipped from the deck 
and the hand was being wrenched from 
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the rail. 


A sullen plunge in the dark 
waters below followed. Then a terrible 
silence, broken only by the monotonous 
screw and the wash of the waves against 
the vessel’s side. 


* * * * 

Early in the morning the bedroom 
steward found the door of Stateroom 
13 wide open. The beds had not been 
slept in, apparently. The occupant and 
the trunk were gone. 

Among the missing passenger’s be- 
longings were a suit-case containing the 
letters and wearing apparel of the miss- 
ing man. 

Also a small steel bound chest, with 
its lid upraised. Inside were many small 
sacks filled with Alaskan virgin gold, 
and two worn envelopes. One of these 
held the picture of a sweet-faced young 
woman, with the name Nelly written in 
a pronounced feminine script. In a 
larger, crabbed, man’s handwriting was 
added: “Our partner. My sweetheart 
—Ihope. Sam Busch.” 

In the second envelope was a brief 
mutual agreement, crudely written in 
Sam’s crabbed hand, as follows: “ Sam 
Busch, George Bodman, miners, Nome 
City, Alaska, April 17, 1911, and Nelly 
Jones, teacher, Pottston, Pa. We are 
partners three, and we all agree, should 
one of us die, two of us fly, that share 
to take, while we’re awake. If but one’s 
left, alone bereft, that one shall take, 
without a break, all we have made — 
Now, who’s afraid? 

Sam Busch 
George Bodman. 

“This we sign for Nelly’s care. With 
either of us, she takes her share. With- 
out us, she takes all.” 

* . * * 

The records in the Pottston Clerk’s 
office show that this singular agreement 
—call it partnership, will, what you 
please—was admitted to probate three 
months later. And that Miss Nelly 
Jones, becomingly garbed in black, en- 
tered into undisputed possession of sixty 
thousand dollars of Uncle Sam’s money, 
less mintage charges and exchange. 











A GIFT FROM THE GREAT NORTH LAND. 





By CLAUDE L. CHAMBERLIN. 


N a three sided, open front 
log camp, situated in the 
midst of the thick- forest 
on the north side of Lake 
Superior, just in the lee of 

m2 a little clump of ever- 

greens, two men might 

have been seen one cold November day, 
finishing an evening repast of corn cakes 
and verison roast. Although Winter 
had set in, the intense cold usually ex- 
perienced in that region had not begun, 
and the two had not suffered yet, though 
spending the evenings in an open camp. 

A few nights had been so cold that the 
men had hung some deer skins before 
the opening on either side — leaving an 
opening only directly in the centre, be- 
fore which a rousing fire always burned. 
The two men were Your Humble Ser- 
vant and his guide. The main purpose 
here was to benefit the health of the 
former. The guide was engaged to do 
the work, to tell stories around the fire 
at night, and for purposes of companion- 
ship. 

The two men had been camping in this 
region since the middle of August. They 
had not sought honors in exploration. 
Indeed, during all these weeks camp had 
been made in but three spots, not count- 
ing a few one or two. night abodes. But 
when camp had been once erected and 
the usual conveniences arranged, the days 
were spent in strenuous trips through 
the woods, over the many streams, or 
simply lying in camp, resting and breath- 
ing in the freshness of the Northern 
autumnal forest. And this was really all 
that had brought the one so far from 
home and friends and induced him to 
endure the privations incident to the best 
regulated camps at times. The same 
thing had led him to remain in this fa- 
vored region till the rigors of Winter had 





well-nigh set in— rendering life in an 
open camp far from pleasant to any but 
the most seasoned backwoodsman. The 
one thing which he hoped most to attain, 
and which seemed coming nearer and 
nearer and becoming daily more fixed and 
inseparable from his being, was that 
elusive phantom doctors sometimes call 
Health, but the name of which is synony- 
mous to most men with Life. What is 
life without health? What shall a man 
not give from all his earthly possessions 
for health ? What shall a man not do 
when he has lost his health? 

This man—now seated beside his 
guide, dreamily watching the flickering 
shadows come and go beyond the crack- 
ling fire springing up afresh from the 
bountiful supply of dry fuel which had 
just been thrown on the glowing coals 
over which the supper had been cooked 
—had faced these questions the preced- 
ing spring, just as he had faced them 
many times before in his brief thirty-six 
years of life. But now the physician’s 
kindly voice had a deeper tone of warn- 
ing as he said: “Claude, my boy, you 
know I’m not given to frightening my 
patients, and I want you to remember 
this when I say I have seen many and 
many a man in his grave within six 
months who was in better condition than 
you are at this moment. If you don’t get 
help, and get it soon, the first trivial at- 
tack of disease will flash you out in a 
moment. You: must stop all work and 
follow the advice of some specialist for 
the next twelve months. Otherwise, 
you'll not be with us much longer.” Plain 
words, these; and though the Man had 
faced death too many times to fear it 
now, something within him told him that 
this true-hearted medical friend spoke 
the truth. Work, family, ambition in his 
calling — all, all must be looked after by 
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others for a time and he must devote 
his own energies to the one grand fight 
for life and health still left for him. 
Was it still left for him ? To this ques- 
tion the good Doctor knitted his eye- 
brows for a moment before replying, like 
one who must speak a disagreeable truth. 
Yes, there was a good chance for life 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Conditions were not as favorable as could 
be desired, but if not a single chance 
were thrown away, there was a strong 
hope, amounting almost to conviction in 
the Doctor’s mind, that a favorable re- 
sult would follow. 

A period of sanitarium confinement 
foiiowed, and at its close, about the mid- 
dle of August, the weak, thin invalid, 
pale and nervous, with no appetite and 
lacking sound sleep, found himself con- 
fronting another situation. Some of his 
friends said he was on the high road to 
recovery and that amid the interest of his 
business he would regain the wasted 
powers of which he was so sadly in need. 
Others with more sense, common as well 
as pathological, said Let him retire to 
his old home on the farm, where, under 
the care of Father and Mother, he would 
surely recover. Bit another voice — 
that of his own innermost being — told 
him that amid the old former conditions 
of life, with nothing new to occupy 
mind and body, he would never gain. 
The question of a camping trip was 
broached. Of course there were those 
good friends of the family who did not 
appreciate all the healing Nature pos- 
sesses and who solemnly announced in 
round-eyed intentness that “if he went, 
he would surely come back in his cof- 
fin.” But the Man (who knew within 
himself that he would surely occupy his 
coffin in a very short time as he was) in- 
sisted, and the end of a warm smoky 
day in the middle of August found him 
crossing the rich farmlands of Southern 
Michigan and on across the beautiful 
Straits. A short trip through the North- 
ern Peninsula; another short journey 
across the lake; and August 19 saw him 
making the remainder of his railroad 


journey under the strong, capable hands 
of George. A few more arrangements, 
some riding behind a team of heavy 
bays, and the camp site was reached. 
The trip was at an end. Who should 
say what the next —the return trip — 
would be? 

During those first few days — worn 
out in body and soul — the Man simply 
lay on a cot before the door of the open 
camp and drank in the pure air of that 
Northern forest. George was more 
than camp cook, more than guide; he 
was nurse and physician as well. Cer- 
tainly he was equal to the task; and if 
the poor invalid ever thought one thing 
more than another it was to congratulate 
himself on having secured such a treas- 
ure to take charge of both himself and 
the camp. 

There was little cooking to be done 
the first few days. There was no appe- 
tite to be tempted by the best of stews 
or the most crisp of broiled trout. But 
soon that wonderful North Land began 
to get in its work. The invalid began 
to sit up, to take note of all the beauties 
around him. He even began to ask 
about what he saw and wished to partici- 
pate in the many things which engaged 
George’s attention. Soon he was able to 
walk down to the shores of the little lake 
on which the camp was built and to go 
out fishing under George’s care and guid- 
ance. Then, somehow, when he began 
to pull in nice strings of fish such as 
had never been seen in his home country, 
the appetite came to eat them. Then 
there was an overhauling of the gun kit 
which he had brought along: a taking 
out of the little double-barreled Parker 
against those September days when the 
ducks would begin to arrive in the little 
lake and its many feeders. Out came 
the Savage .22—a faithful friend of 
other scenes — and soon its sharp report 
could be heard about camp, as the Man 
tried to regain his former skill in its use. 
The larger rifle, too — a .38-56 Marlin — 
was carefully inspected and cleaned but 
was set aside till later, as there was yet 
no use for it. 


ee. 
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So the days sped, each marking a slight 
gain — a gain not always perceptible till 
measured with other days. True, there 
were drawbacks. There were days when 
the old worn out feeling returned and the 
Man felt that all was lost. But George 
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stories. And so the bad days passed and 
the Man was out again and knew that life 
was still sweet and full of promise. 
Sometimes the fall rains shut them in- 
doors for a few days — days that were 
always hard on the Man’s weakened 











“Returning from a long tramp in the forest, the Man would rest while George prepared supper.” 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





was always by his side with a fresh draft 
from the spring — a sweet, cooling mint 
drink of which only he knew the ingredi- 
ents — and then there was the unlimitable 
fund of experiences to draw upon for 


nerves. But at the first bright day 
George was out with the suggestion for 
a trip up the river to another camp, 
where he sometimes spent many days 
trapping later in the season. As yet the 
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open camp had been the only shelter, 
and, though it sometimes proved rather 
cool to the weakened body of the invalid, 
he had insisted that they remain in such 
a camp as long as possible. 

By October the Man could measure his 
gains almost daily. He was able to take 
walks into the forest and return with 
fresh meat for dinner. Then, resting 
while George prepared and cooked the 
game, he was able to do full justice to its 
toothsome and edible qualities. The 
afternoon might pass much as the fore- 
noon, and the Man, invalid no longer, 
would lie down to that sweet, restful 
sleep which is Nature’s own best medi- 
cine and to which he had for so long been 
a stranger. The days grew shorter and 
colder, and still the Man lingered. He 
knew that many of his friends at home 
believed him to be shirking his work be- 
cause he had not returned sooner to 
business. This had been a life-giving 
trip surely, and he hesitated to cut short 
the restful, strength-giving days, only to 
return to the desk; there to grind out 
“copy,” designed to make people buy 
what they do not need and did not want 
until they had read the advertisement. 
He knew the time had not yet come to 
confine himself to the desk. His work 
had been a fascination in earlier days, but 
just now it seemed too closely associated 
with those days when, week after week, 
he had lashed his tired nerves and brain 
to perform the daily task. So he passed 
over in silence all inquiries from friends 
as to his home-coming and remained 
where he was. 

November found the sting of Winter 
in the air. Snow had already fallen. 
There were still a few days — possibly 
a few weeks — before the heavy storms 
of the oncoming season would roll down 
upon them and shut them in for several 
months, unless they should adopt snow- 
shoes and carry out their belongings on 
their backs. George would scan the 
Man’s face carefully when the time for 
return was mentioned. Then he would 
scan the clouds, as if trying to wring 
from their silence an answer to the ques- 
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tion uppermost in his mind, When will 
the winter snows set in ? 

“You see, it’s just this way,” George 
remarked one bright day after striving 
in vain to get a direct reply from his in- 
direct questions. “It’s just this way,” 
he went on. “If you aim at stayin’ here 
all winter, why I’m with you— don’t 
you forget that. But if you aim at stay- 
ing here all winter, I reckon we'll need a 
heap sight better camp to live in. This 
’un will do first rate for summer and 
fall— yes, up to now—but when it 
comes to living in an open camp all 
winter, it hain’t the fun some of them 
book writers would like to make out. It 
can be done. I can do it. ’Tain’t that 
I’m afeared of. But can you stand it ? 
Do you want to try it? Is that what 
you're aiming at? If ‘tis, there’s a 
mighty lot o’ chinking to be done about 
the old lean-to, to say the least, if you 
expect to spend a Lake Superior winter 
in it.” Having delivered himself of this 
long talk — very long indeed for him — 
George leaned back and drew in a puff 
of smoke leisurely, as if to say that the 
burden of future conversation had been 
thrown on the Man. 

“You're all right, George,” the Man 
slowly remarked, “I know you’ve done 
too much for me in the past to have any 
but my best interests at heart now. I 
would like to spend a winter here with 
you, George, though not necessarily in 
an open camp. I would like to remain 
here that much longer. But it’s impos- 
sible—has been impossible all along, 
George. So I’ll only take two more days 
of this life-giving atmosphere and then 
we'll break camp for old Superior.” 

Two more days! How quickly the 
time passed to the Man! How slowly to 
George, lest the long withheld storms 
should break and find them still in that 
open camp. 

There was the last trip up the river; 
the last trip across the little lake, where 
almost daily deer or moose had been seen 
earlier in the fall; the last trip to the 
evergreen thicket, where dozens of big 
white hares played on the snow so nearly 
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their own color that they seemed like 
portions of the snow rising and taking on 
life. Two days are all too quickly ended 
under such conditions and the third day 
found the Man taking a train for Duluth, 
instead of taking the lake trip; for old 
Superior was getting on his winter con- 
duct and no vessel was likely to stop at 
the little port for several days and might 
not call again before lake traffic ceased 
for the winter. There was the Good-bye 
to George and his hearty “God bless 
you, sir!” in return. There was the trip 
to Duluth; the other longer trip to dirty, 
smoke-grimed Chicago; and then a train 
on the old L. S. and M. S. and — Home ! 

There is more to be imagined and 
thought out in a home-coming of that 
kind than can be told in words. To his 
friends of the year before, the Man 
seemed as one brought again to life. 


HIS ANCIENT 
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The clear eye, ruddy cheek, ringing 
laugh, and, above all, the quiet, steady 
nerves and sweet, restful sleep — all un- 
mistakably and in no uncertain voice 
proclaimed what Nature can do to build 
up the well-nigh worn out body of man. 

“How much did it co—” Stop! 
Do I hear some one figuring life and 
health in dollars and cents? Stop! stop 
before you begin. There are some things 
not to be measured in dollars and cents, 
and health is one of them. Health is 
cheap at any price that may be expressed 
in coin of the realm. Toa man who was 
returned to life as this one was, the value 
of such a trip cannot be expressed in 
money. Get all the aid your fellowmen 
can offer to set you in the right direction, 
and then go to Nature—taking not into 
account what the cost in money may be 
but only looking to the glorious gain 
which shall surely be yours. 


WILDERNESS. 


By ALICE LINDSEY WEBB. 


I. 


When, countless ages long ago, 
God bade the land and sea divide, 
He built the mountains capped with snow, 
And filled earth’s mines, where treas- 
ures hide. 
Il. 


He planted far and wide his fruits 
In forest deep .and open field; 
With beasts he peopled plain and hill, 
And bade them all their kind to yield. 


III. 


Then man he made, and sent him forth 
To conquer and to reign supreme. 
And since then man has dearly loved 

The mountain, forest, plain and stream. 


IV. 


Though millions gather in the marts 
And sicken in the narrow streets, 
They often turn with longing hearts 
And wistful eyes to stil retreats— 


Vv. 


The pine-clad hillsides of the North, 

Sweet Southern valleys filled with 
peace 

Or Western grain fields, bringing forth 

Bread for the world in vast increase. 
vi. 

And, soon or late, man turns again 

Back to his ancient wilderness— 


Back from the cities made of men 
To find the solitudes that bless: 


VII. 


Bless with a tranquil, quiet heart, 
A keen, clear eye, and steady hand; 
Bless with sound sleep, from fear apart: 
To reign, and—reigning—understand! 
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By RALPH GOODALE. 


With Photographs Taken by the Author. 


T was solitude we were after, and we 
had found it in the deforested re- 
gions of Middle Michigan, on the 

banks of Higgins Lake. The map says 
that the lake is about seven miles across ; 
but lead type can give no idea of its 
beauty. It lies in the centre of a spa- 
cious basin whose sides are undulating 
hills of pine, growing a bluer and bluer 
green in the distance, until the edges of 
the basin become the sky. The shores 
are heavily wooded and set off with a 
beach as white as marble. The sand 
shines beneath the water till a half-mile 
from shore, where it gives place to a 
green for whose delicacy there is no 
comparison. It is not harsh but pure 
and gently brilliant, coming from water 
of great and cool depths. I have seen 
nothing like it except some chemical 
flames of the laboratory. As we first 
saw it, the lake was scattered with mov- 
ing shadows of a grape-like purple, cast 
by cumulus clouds, and a high wind was 
blowing. Our camp was at the south 
end of the lake, upon the outlet. We 
rowed two miles to this place in a bor- 
rowed boat, passed under an old bridge 
at the entrance, pitched tent at the first 
bend and put on our khaki suits. We 
were campers. A sudden and terrible 
appetite proved it. Though it was only 
the middle of the afternoon the Elder 
(who was old enough to have controlled 
himself) hurried to get together a mess 
of fried potatoes and onions. The smell 
of the cookery was sharpened by the 
odors of the pines. There could not be 
a better place to camp. The wind moved 
freely through the trees, the waves could 
be heard pounding outside, and the swell 
from the lake lifted the weeds at the side 
of the stream. 

Next morning I returned the borrowed 


boat and started back with one that we 
had bought and left to soak over-night. 
This was a square-ended concern, 9 ft. 
long, lacking a keel, and possessed of a 
wild desire to spin like a top. We called 
her Hunkydory. The wind had risen, 
and the waves took a cruel delight in 
hazing her and trying to drive her to the 
left. Every wave struck the side a re- 
sounding slap and broke over me in a 
volley of cold spray. Moreover, the 
bottom still leaked; so that in a half- 
hour I had to runashore or sink. There 
was no launching again in the face of 
the waves and I walked home, leaving 
Hunkydory to be rough-housed. The 
beach here was overhung with cedars 
and pines and was as wide and hard asa 
street. But a poor road it was, with the 
waves running across it and flying in 
spray far up among the ferns. The 
water had the sound of bells faintly 
stirred. It seemed clear enough to 
breathe and the foam rode it like smoke. 
But it was wet water for all that. 

When the wind went down that even- 
ing, the Elder walked barefoot down the 
soft path and brought back the boat. 
Ben and I tried fishing from the bridge, 
and, to our surprise, at once caught two 
fine pickere} in the shallow water below. 
The stream was alive with fish. 

The wind hardly stopped at all, and 
kept us off the lake. But one morning 
I rowed out to the edge of green water, 
where cedar posts could be seen on the 
bottom below, standing on end and look- 
ing no larger than tiny pegs. Because 
of the clearness of the water, I had to 
use over 60 ft. of line and row hard 
against the wind until the hooks were 
down. Then, as the boat drifted back 
over the deep-water bank, the perch 
would bite—rarely less than two, some- 
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times one for every hook on the line. I would drive over the bridge, his elbows on 
could see dozens of fine specimens fol- the points of his knees and his thoughts 
lowing into white water, apparently out in happy vacancy. He would pull up to 
of curiosity. pass the time of day—to pass a good 














“The Elder walked barefoot down the soft path and brought back the boat.” 


It was all wilderness and waste land deal of it—and would tell us about the 
about us, with no neighbors in miles; monster fish in Houghton Lake, a few 
but once in a very long time a farmer miles down-stream. This was our real 
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destination. So we finally bought another 
boat and started down—the Elder going 
ahead in Hunkydory. About 4 o’clock 
we found him sitting on a grassy bank, 
waiting for us. He had decided that it 
was time to stop. We were ona little 
stony knoll, with the densest kind of 
cedar swamp behind and marsh on both 
sides. There was a road but evidently 
a mere lumber track, used only in win- 
ter. A poor spring oozed out of the 
timber and the mosquitos kept coming 
in greater and greater number. Even 
pitch-pine smoke did not keep the in- 
sects away. Our appetite was no match 
for theirs, and in disgust we abandoned 
supper, hung the netting over the door, 
and went to bed. It was an abominable 
place—a perfect model of what a camp 
site ought notto be. I can yet see the 
late moonlight shining over the swamps; 
can hear the low but extensive murmur 
of the mosquitos, as we feel the alternate 
warm and damp breaths of the marsh 
across the sheltered knoll. 

Early in the morning we left through 
the mists. But the sun quickly drove 
them away. AHunkydory, with the Elder, 
bustled down the stream—now back- 
ward, now forward, reeling along with- 
out losing any time. The paddle was 
used only to keep in the current. The 
Elder is an old Nature lover—and has 
the rare faculty of taking histime. Musty 
offices, ink and deed books, were all di- 
minished in importance and took a small 
place in the perspective. Mankind itself 
was only a part of the universal happy 
flood of Nature, as he was a part of the 
drift upon the Upper Muskegon. So, 
with a vigorous and useful life to re- 
member and with good-will in his heart 
toward everything, he could not easily 
be tired. Ben is of another sort. He 
saw everything with interest—for the 
first time. The monotony and endless 
silence were bound to become a terrible 
bore to him. He was made for action 
and had to be doing something, whether 
telling stories or picking berries. Which 
was right, I cannot say. Both, probably. 
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Who am I to judge between William 
James and William Wordsworth? 

The civer was leading south and west 
and was occasionally quite sluggish. A 
stiff wind was beginning to oppose us. 
Listening, we could hear a wide roaring, 
which might have been the lake shore 
but was probably the wind in the tree- 
tops for miles around. Sometimes it 
would be calm on the river, with the 
branches tossing above; but it was be- 
coming almost impossible for Hunkydory 
to proceed. Finally the trees disappeared 
from the west; we rounded a last point, 
and saw—the lake. The waves were 
running up the stream, making it impos- 
sible to take the boats out. We landed 
and pitched tent on the lake shore, where 
the wind was strongest. The farther end 
of the lake was 12 miles northwest of us 
—a grey line above the white caps; the 
lower end, 9 miles south. The water, 
slaty grey, was booming at the foot of a 
long line of oaks and soft maples. There 
was no sign of life except a caretaker’s 
cabin nearby and Houghton Lake vil- 
lage, 8 miles across the jake. In the 
edge of the water was a float, made of 
30-inch timbers chained together, with 
an enormous capstan and anchor—all 
being tumbled and sprayed by the waves. 
It was used in the spring to draw log 
rafts across the lake. There was but one 
cloud in the sky—a pearly mass, mark- 
ing a forest fire—and the sunshine made 
the water all the blacker. When there 
came a slight lull in the wind the next 
day, we loaded Hunkydory and started 
to drag her across. It was our first ex- 
perience as a freighter on a lake of this 
size. With the wind quartering against 
us and Hunkydory straining behind, the 
eight miles seemed, as we pulled, to 
stretch like a rubber cord. After a time 
the wind went down. The village stood 
before us in miniature—a row of scat- 
tered houses, like a little picture on an 
immense canvas. It seemed never to 
come nearer. I know now how the Arab 
feels when the town appears on the weary 
desert and he sees it for hours before it 
is at hand. 














ON THE 


Houghton Lake is a small dozen of 
houses—the metropolis of.a little oasis 
of fertile land among the pine barrens. 
Mail comes 28 miles by stage. <A jour- 
ney to another town is called “getting 
out” and supplies are shipped in “from 
outside.’”’ As for the people, they stood 
on the shore to watch us approach and 
did everything they could for us. Bet- 
ter neighbors are not to be found. Our 
tent had the lake in front, the road be- 
hind, and the grocery and Post Office a 
few steps away. It was too convenient. 
Passers-by would ask embarrassing ques- 
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not biting now. Day after day we saw 
pass without fishing or with little reward 
for what we did. Houghton Lake has 
probably the best reputation of any lake 
in Michigan; but I know three men who 
got only perch and rock bass and these 
after weeks of giant dreams of pike and 
muscallonge. On the fifth day the storm 
became violent. Nothing could be seen 
on the water but the waves starting off- 
shore into the rain and sleet. There had 
been a house-boat anchored in the mid- 
dle of the lake as a hotel and refresh- 
ment parlor for fishermen. The owner 











“The three of us were a sight to make dogs bark.” 





tions about fish, inquisitive persons would 
happen in and fail to happen away again. 
Ben (who hated the wilds) liked nothing 
better; but it was too public for the rest 
of us. At home our friends have the 
sacred right to talk to us at their pleas- 
ure. Isn’t it one of the advantages of 
camping to escape them for a while? 
Our old friend, the North Wind, kept 
in action day and night and the water 
was rough and chilly. The fish had 
been biting till a few days before, it 
seemed ; but ’twas certain that they were 


of a 20-foot launch was now bantered by 
two Jewish drummers to make the trip in 
the storm, and agreed. The house-boat 
was gone. But they were soon to find 
her, for the storm bore them, willy-nilly, 
directly after it to the other side. It was 
aground and was sunk till three feet of 
water stood on the floor and the waves 
broke against the inner walls. The owner 
was seated on a table im the dining-room. 
“Anything we can do?” asked the visi- 
tors. ‘You can go to a hotter place!” 
said the shivering owner. “When I 
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want help, I’ll ask for it!’””. The mariners 
decided that home was hot enough and 
came back by land—30 miles around. 
What happened next we never heard— 
for the weather improved and we started 
down the Muskegon River. 

Michaelson’s Mill (where we stopped 
that night) is big and high pitched and 
strikes one as oddly placed—like a bee- 
hive in a desert. But the only popula- 
tion down the river seemed to be huckle- 
berry pickers. They came from all over 
the State in such numbers as to tax the 
poor resources of the country to the ut- 
most. Every little way we would see 
their white tents or merry wagonloads 
making off through the pines. But at 
one bend in the river we found a white 
farmhouse, a clean barn-yard, a flowing 
spring and a dairy—all lined neatly on 
the bank. Ben went down the road to 
find the owner—a lathy Yankee, bent on 
making the desert blossom as the rose. 
He had 500 acres of farm land, had 
forced an exit to the market, had built 
buildings and had sent his daughters to 
the University of Michigan. Ben asked 
to buy milk and eggs. 

“No!” said the man of fire. ‘I’ve con- 
tracted to sell everything in the market.”’ 

‘No bread or butter?” 

“No! Nothing at all!” 
to go to work. 

“‘We're fishing down the river, and —”’ 

“Oh! ye’re fishing!” He paused and 
rubbed his chin. ‘Unh —’” 

“Haven't bought a thing today.” 

“Well, that’s different.” Then he 
suddenly broke into turbulent speech. 
“I took you for some of these blankety- 
blank-blank berry pickers!” And he 
discussed the subject in vigorous and 
pithy English, They had torn down 
fences, let out cattle, knocked down 
corn, picked his berries. As for us, we 
were sportsmen, and he would supply us 
with anything we wanted! We felt our 
spines stiffen. Sportsmen! Our rank 
was recognized. From that time on we 
looked upon the berry pickers with a 
comfortable feeling of superiority. But 
did we really look like these campers? 


He turned 
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A borrowed mirror assured us. We did! 
Dirty slouch hats, muddy clothes, 15- 
day beards! Below the farm was another 
city of tents, guarded by a hoydenish 
beauty in a man’s soft hat. She watched 
us and smiled sweetly all the time. More 
cause for Dignity. How can Youth be 
hid by mud and a beard? or Beauty by 
a ragged Stetson and a week-old tan? 

The country next day was even more 
desolate. The whole region had been 
deforested and abandoned. Blackened 
pine stumps stood on a large part, while 
about them were stunted pines, fields of 
feathery sweet fern and patches of bram- 
bles and berries. It was the rubbish 
heap of Creation, yet with a certain 
melancholy dignity. There were a few 
houses—some ambitious in size but all 
old and many abandoned. ‘Nobody 
lives here if he can get away,” said one 
man. He was the owner of a store in 
one window of a big house, where he 
displayed brooms, glass eggs and fly- 
specked candy. It was a story easily 
told: of the few farmers pushing after 
the lumbermen and of their hopes wither- 
ing as their corn did in the hot ginger 
sand. What men were left were of the 
kind that farms, hunts, fishes, lumbers 
and loafs by turns, with the emphasis 
upon the loafing. 

That day and the next the land was 
rougher; the water, swifter. The river 
bent thirty times in an hour, as careless 
of its destination as a child. And, in 
its large way, What is more childishly 
irresponsible than a river? It carries you 
for a while in the sight direction; then 
solemnly wastes your time by returning 
as near to the starting point as possible. 
It drowns a man as one would kill a fly. 
It patiently builds up plains of wonderful 
fertility and pushes the hills on each side 
apart into beautiful vistas. Then, in sud- 
den high spirits, it cuts across the low- 
lands without regard for life or property, 
leaving miles of its bank to decay into 
swamps. And, like some infant Titan, 
it reaches its fingers into the wealth of 
the farms, to sink it deep where it will be 
of no value. 











There was no such good land to waste 
here. Everywhere about the solitary 
river were big rolls of sand hills. Where 
the stream touched one of these it cut it 
off as neatly as one would cut a loaf of 
bread, making a bare semi-circle of sand, 
20 to 60 feet high. The country here 
was deserted, even by the berry pickers, 
since the drought had killed the fruit. 
No good camping places appeared: 
nothing but bluffs on one side, swamps 
on the other. We passed in the swift 
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the cool winds stirred through the lofty 
pines. It was an ideal nest. All our 
ropes together barely measured the bank 
—making an elevator, up which the Elder 
went hand over hand, his feet braced 
against the slope. Supper was cooked 
by the*water, but the tent was pitched 
above. It was so mear the edge that any 
sleep-walking would have. sent one roll- 
ing down into the water. 

As we had not seen a farm for some 
time, our provisions were getting low, 














“The Elder gossiped with every fisherman and trapper in the place.’’ 





water by the face of one bank, somewhat 
over a mile long. A narrow beach of 
blue clay separated the bluff from the 
river and held springs. I climbed the 
steep slope and looked about. The bank 
held the river in the curve of its long arm 
and another bank received it on the other 
side below. There was no choice. Be- 
sides, the water reflected the sunset light 
up from the river. The views up and 


down stream were wild and beautiful, as 





and the next day brought another trou- 
ble. The underlying layer of blue clay, 
which had held the springs at the water’s 
edge, now dipped a foot below the sur- 
face, carrying our hopes of water with it. 
Thus, our journey became a race for a 
spring. At last I volunteered to find a 
house or die, and camp was made ona 
dry bank. Not far back was a path 
which soon became a road, winding in 
and out of the scrub—splitting confus- 
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ingly, coming to blind ends and proceed- 
ing in no definite direction. I followed 
it for two hours, while the deer flies 
gathered in swarms to the attack and I 
searched my mind vigorously for things 
to hate. There was one comfort: I was 
getting away from the river. A swamp 
appeared, filled with reddish water. It 
was a bayou and the river was just be- 
yond. Another sharp turn, a 1 5-minutes 
walk, and I was on the edge of another 
bluff, with the river below. I turned 
back and met two men driving through 
to Temple, 10 miles away. 

“No. People don’t live here,” they 
said. 

“But if I get back, away from the 
river?”’ 

“Oh! there ain’t even paths there! 
It’s like that for 40 miles, I guess. This 
ain’t a country—it’s just a place to go 
through.” 

The other campers had boiled river 
water to drink and were fighting deer 
flies. The supper was the Elder’s inven- 
tion—canned sauerkraut, canned beans, 
black tea and pancakes as tough and 
slippery as greased rawhide! The edges 
of the cakes glistened where the knife 
cut them. We ought to have been miser- 
able—but we were not. The Elder made 
a toast to the Ladies, referring to our 
conduct if such a meal should be served 
at home. In return, we organized a city 
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government for Starvation Point and 
elected him Mayor, with the pancakes as 
salary. He then drafted us into service 
and we went to a neighboring bayou to 
fish. It had been possible to pull an oc- 
casional bass from the water; but now, 
at sunset, the mosquitos relieved the deer 
flies with military precision and bit as the 
fish did not. It was necessary to ring 
the curfew and close the city gates till 
dewy morn. 

We did not reach the banks I had seen 
that evening till noon the next day. Soon 
after came a muddy spring; then booms 
appeared; then Temple itself. We made 
our way through the log jams to the side 
of the saw-mill and reluctantly pitched 
our tent. Our travels were o’er. We 
were assuredly a sight to make dogs 
bark. The women of our own families 
would not recognize us when we got 
home. But—be it said to the everlasting 
honor of the Town of Temple!—every 
man there greeted us like a brother. Ben 
and the Elder—both hail-fellows-well- 
met—gossiped with every fisherman and 
trapper in the place. The free masonry 
of Nature forever! They were all fisher- 
men—all of them. There can be no 
better reason for comradeship. They 
took the bearded strangers to the train, 
and the last we saw of Temple was a 
cheering crowd of farmers and mill- 
hands. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


OUR TRIP TO THE LOST LAKES. 


By HUGH WILKINSON, M. D. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.} 


aSOR many months our little 
household had been plan- 
ning a trip into the big 
hills of Colorado. I had 
promised the mother, kidlet 
| and self that we would see 
those hills right—see them 
untouched by man’s hands; that we 
would go where their original wild in- 
habitants could still be seen, and, if we 





felt so inclined, have a try for the game- 
ful trout which have helped to make that 
country famous. This latter was the 
least of our ambitions, the chief one of 
which was to get away from people, 
have a good look, get some of that air, 
and live as people ought to live at least 
one month in the year. You can judge 
for yourself whether any of this ambi- 
tion was realized. 














OUR TRIP TO THE LOST LAKES. 


A couple of letters connected us with 
Albert Whitney of Phippsburg, and, 
after getting his letter descriptive of the 
Lost Lake region of Routt County and 
reading of the good camp he had there, 
how safely he could take us to this camp 
and what a rattling good place it was 
for scenery, game and fish, we did not 
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and that Whitney had told us it was 
about 35 miles by the pack-horse route 
from his ranch at the railroad up to the 
camp, you may know that the writer 
was a trifle uneasy, as the country was 
new to him. But Whitney wrote that 
he could take us in in comparative ease 
and safety. The tone of his letter indi- 

















DOCTOR AND MRS. WILKINSON 


AND LITTLE ELIZABETH. 





waste any more time trying to find a 
place to go, but got busy looking up the 
route to Phippsburg. Now, this all looks 
very easy at first glance; but when I 
tell you that our little household con- 
sisted of the Litthe Woman (who had 
never roughed it or ridden horseback), 
of a little 3-year-old girl and her Daddy, 


cated that he knew his business——and 
he did. 

We left Kansas City Saturday eve- 
ning, July 22—getting into Denver Sun- 
day afternoon. We saw Denver via a 
Seeing Denver auto and left that town 
over the Moffatt road at 8 o’clock Mon- 
day morning. Phippsburg is 191 miles 
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from Denver and I can assure you that 
you see every side of a mountain on this 
trip. The Loop the Loops and Dare- 
Devil Leaps of the summer parks are 
tame compared to it. They go through 
fifty-some tunnels between Phippsburg 
and Denver, several cafions, and climb 
right over the Continental Divide at 11,- 
ooo ft. altitude. We got into Phipps- 
burg about 6 o’clock, where we were 
met by Albert’s father, who took us to 
the ranch, about a half-mile from the 
station. Phippsburg hasn’t much to 
boast of, except two coal mines, a depot 
and lots of mountain air, but we found 
a good home at the elder Whitney’s. It 
is a typical mountain ranch house, built 
of logs and seemingly in several install- 
ments. About are several other build- 
ings, including a large barn, all of the 
buildings being of log construction with 
a dirt roof. The whole scene was of 
great interest to us newcomers. The 
main road from the south passes right 
by the door — going to Steamboat 
Springs. Before the Moffatt road opened 
up this country two years before, Whit- 
ney’s Ranch was a well-known stopping 
place for freighters. Numerous trophies 
about the place assured us that both the 
Whitneys had stories to interest us, if 
we but learned the combination. The 
elder man had been a Kansas pioneer 
for forty years in the days of Indian 
and buffalo hunts and both father and 
son had been in the Colorado wilds for 
many years. Albert and his new wife had 
been up to the camp for over a week 
and were several days overdue in get- 
ting back—arriving that very evening 
about dark. We had come earlier than 
expected and they were greatly sur- 
prised to find us already there. But 
these people make a business of making 
one at home—there is: always room for 
several more—and before bed-time we 
felt pretty well acquainted. About this 
time I could not help having many inter- 
esting visions of Whitney’s thoughts as 
to what kind of a tenderfoot outfit we 
would prove to be. 

After talking it over, we decided not 
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to start before Wednesday. It took all 
day Tuesday getting provisions, over- 
hauling outfits and corraling the horses. 
He finally decided to make it a two-days 
trip, using a spring wagon the first day 
and stopping at a ranch on Williams 
Fork that night. But he informed us 
that, from there on, it would be one con- 
tinuous climb over a mountain trail, 
where only a single horse could travel. 
Every turn was eventful for us: the 
round-up of the horses, the big paniers 
in which the grub was packed; the 
method of stowing it away, and a hun- 
dred other little details, of frequent oc- 
currence to these people, was a revela- 
tion to those who had never seen a real 
mountaineer do business before. The 
only thing that didn’t look good to me 
was Peanuts. Peanuts was a speckled 
bronco whose eyes didn’t look like a good 
horse’s eyes ought to look. Albert as- 
sured me in a half-hearted way that he 
was all right, but I felt a lot better when 
I found that none of us had to ride him. 
Before the trip was over we found that 
our lack of faith in him was well 
founded. Peanuts had never been rid- 
den and Albert was breaking him to 
pack. About here we got our first dem- 
onstration of the diamond hitch. We had 
five horses—2 on the wagon (to be 
ridden or packed later), 2 other saddlers 
and Peanuts. All that wouldn’t go in 
the wagon went on Peanut’s back, which 
carried two heavily loaded paniers and 
bedding, with a camp stove on top of 
that and you may be sure that every 
time that stove rattled Peanuts pranced. 

Albert’s bride had taken the long ride 
the day before and declared that she 
would not go over it again right away; 
but, when the outfit got ready to start 
Wednesday morning, I noticed Whitney 
did not have to do any special urging to 
induce her to come. Funny about these 
Newly Weds—isn’t it? Our course was 
in general southwest. The ranch was in 
a valley among some smaller hills about 
Wolf Creek. After traveling several 
miles around and over these hills, we 
came in sight of plenty of snow peaks, 
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and were seldom out of sight of them 
from this on to the end of the trip. Far 
ahead and to the left arose an immense, 
rimlike peak, beyond which we were told 
were other snow caps, nestled among 
which we would find Lost Lakes—our 
destination. The farther we traveled, the 
larger the hills became. The road was a 
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iams Fork on the other. Circling along 
the sides and crests of these hills, we 
got frequent glimpses of peaks and val- 
leys for miles and miles in every direc- 
tion. We passed through immense dis- 
tricts which in years gone by had suf- 
fered from forest fires and the immense 
burned and weatherbeaten trunks bore 
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fine one, making immense circles and 
détours to avoid the worst of the hills. 
About noon we reached Trout Creek, 
where we stopped for lunch. From here 
it was a long, steady climb for many 
miles to reach the top of the divide be- 
tween Trout Creek on one side and Will- 


mute evidence to the great destruction. 
On up the divide was an old logging 
camp and abandoned saw-mill. Nearly 
to the crest an old blue grouse sat hid- 
den on the end of a log, while her chicks 
fluttered away in the brush. I set the 
camera for ten feet and had no trouble 
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getting her picture. If I had had some 
salt handy, I’m sure I could have caught 
her. On reaching the top of the divide, 
the view was one I shall never forget. 
The rim-like snow cap we had been 
watching all day was on our south. Albert 
told us it was called Pyramid Peak—one 
of the big landmarks of that country. 
Straight ahead to the west, 25 miles 
away, rose Pagoda, its summit through 
the glass looking like a great turban. 
Far below we could look, seemingly 
straight down for hundreds of feet. The 
vast grassy valleys were dotted in places 
with the ranchers’ cattle which looked 
like mere specks. S. N. Leek’s wonder- 
ful elk pictures came to mind and I 
wondered if some of these might not be 
elk, as we were getting close to Colo- 
rado’s elk country. Our little family was 
full of excitement. We had come to the 
mountains at just the right time to see 
their flower gardens in full bloom and 
few florists can produce such a variety 
of shapes and colors as Dame Nature 
has planted in this country. The divide 
to which we had been climbing had a 
winding descent on the west, down which 
we now started, and after some three 
miles travel came at last to the bottom 
and drove into Renfrow’s Ranch for the 
night. The inhabitants of this country 
are surely good people; for, without 
question or ceremony, Whitney drove 
in, unhitched and made us all at home, 
just as though he owned the whole ranch, 
and it was this way at every other place 
we happened to stop. 

On arising in the morning, we weren't 
sure whether it was us or not. Every- 
thing was covered with frost and the 
woman of the house told us that it 
frosted there every month of the year. 
It looked good to us, after living two 
months with the thermometer hovering 
about the 100 mark. Albert was off 
early to hunt up his animals and arrange 
the outfit for the hard part of the jour- 
ney. Everything from now on was 
“hossback or walk.” He carefully sorted 
out the stuff and had it stowed away on 
the horses’ backs before an ordinary man 
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could have stowed it in a lumber wagon, 
and about 9 o’clock we were off on the 
final climb for Lost Lakes—and climb 
it was all the way. The two ladies had 
a horse apiece. I took another one, piled 
my overcoat on the saddle in front of 
me, and on it rode the pride of the 
family in perfect contentment all the 
way to the camp. She was dead game 
all the way through. While I had the 
utmost confidence in her staying quali- 
ties, I thought on the final laps she 
would have plenty; but not so, for she 
was always ready for more. She took 
an hour’s nap sitting in the saddle, just 
as easy (for her) as if she were at home 
in bed. Albert started out on foot, lead- 
ing Peanuts, and before we got up I 
was glad to relieve him and he seemed 
glad to have a real live kid in his arms 
for an hour. After leaving the road 
below the ranch, we crossed Williams 
Fork and took the trail following this 
stream some distance before it began to 
ascend. Along here some place we found 
the only thing the horses would balk at. 
Albert’s animals were well trained. for 
the work they had to do and needed 
very little attention until the leader ran 
into a hornets’ nest, hanging to a low 
growing bush in the trail. Before the 
train got past, there was a small stam- 
pede. The little woman from Kay See 
set up a dreadful screech—I believe she 
was the leader—and I supposed of 
course it was a bear, but I soon found 
out that the old gray mare we were on 
had been there before, as she took the 
side track in short time. Elizabeth 
thought it was all for her benefit and 
thoroughly enjoyed the fracas. We 
found several of these pests before we 
got back but knew better how to act. 
We had read of mountain trails and 
were now getting a realization of one. 
Seeing the Rocky Mountains from the 
rear of a railroad train is one way, but 
you only see a mountain after it has 
been spoiled. The farther we went, the 
harder I patted myself on the back for 
having come. The higher we ascended, 
the more we could see of course. From 
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bushes and small quaking aspen, we 
passed on up through immense groves 
of large aspen trees—frequently coming 
out into natural parks. As we came into 
these open places on the sides of the 
mountains we could look far across the 
country about us, but the most of the 
time we were buried deep in the moun- 
tain forest. In many places the trail 
made many crooked turns to get around 
down timber; in other places the horses 
would step over immense trees that 
seemed impassable to the uninitiated. 
Soon the aspen trees began to be mixed 
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woods and I hoped for a chance with my 
camera. As we moved along, he often 
pointed out to us the tracks made by 
deer and wolves, and once or twice an 
elk had left his footprints. Many of 
them were real fresh. None of the coun- 
try’s inhabitants did we see, however, 
while going up. About half-way up the 
trail we came in sight of an immense 
cliff, far across on the other side of the 
chasm below us. Albert called it The 
Blue Slide. It was probably a mile long 
and he pointed out to us streaks or paths 
on its surface which he said had been 
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with spruce and long before we reached 
camp the trees were all spruce. The 
aspen groves were beautiful; but the 
natural parks, covered with grass and 
flowers and hemmed in on all sides with 
the evergreen spruce, made the most 
beautiful picture of all. No human hand 
will ever be able to imitate them and 
their inaccessibility will certainly pro- 
tect them from the ravages of Man for 
many years to come. We were con- 
stantly on watch for the animals which 
Albert assured us lived in these very 


made by mountain sheep. We strained 
our eyes to find one of the critters, but 
they were not there. We sighted three 
or four on the way back. It was only 
necessary to dismount twice (to cross 
small streams with steep, slippery 
approaches) and at these places Peanuts 
always had to show the latent devil in his 
makeup by getting off in the timber and 
breaking up the line. About 2 o’clock 
my arms were getting so achy I ven- 
tured to ask: “ How much farther?” It 
seemed a good many miles, but in reality 
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was only a few, before we came around 
a little hillock into the open, to look 
across a large basin nearly a mile across. 
It seemed to be the bed of some ancient 
lake, boggy in places, with a brook run- 
ning thraugh it and covered with lux- 
uriant grasses, while the inevitable 
spruce trees rose higher and higher in 
a bank all around it. Looking straight 
ahead to the south, at the other end of 
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and at its eastern end terminated in a 
high, sharp point called the Indian Head, 
while the cliff proper was called Old 
Baldy. On the north side of this cliff — 
nestling far below it in the timber — are 
ten or twelve small basins filled with 
water. These are the Lost Lakes. Only 
two of them are sought by sportsmen 
and these are called Big and Little Lost 
Lakes. Whitney’s camp was located 
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the basin, were some white spots and 
some smoke in the edge of the timber. 
“There,” said Albert, “is where we’re 
going to stop.” 

I shall never forget this view. Far 
above the camp rose an immense cliff 
with a perpendicular face which seemed 
“right over there,” but which in reality 
was three miles up and away from the 
camp. This cliff was covered with snow 





half-way between these two lakes or 
about 15 minutes walk to either one of 
them—climbing most of the way. 
Neither lake is very large; the big lake 
is probably less than a mile long and not 
a half-mile wide. The water is per- 
fectly clear and literally alive with trout. 
Old Baldy slopes off to the west and it 
requires three hours to climb to its top, 
from which one can see a hundred miles 














or more in several directions. Trapper’s 
Lake is apparently right below on the 
south, and the White River country, off 
to the west, is a famous hunting and 
fishing section — especially so as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt spent several weeks in 
this territory some years ago and men- 
tions it at length in his book, The Deer 
Family. To go back, the trail led around 
the eastern margin of the basin which I 
have described and on into camp. The 


whole party was glad to find a perma-° 


nent dismounting place. We found O. 
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at this time, the Browns’ presence guar- 
anteed a plentiful supply of fresh fish in 
the pan every day. 

I never expect to see a more beautiful 
place than Whitney’s Camp. It looked 
particularly good after the long, tedious 
ride we had taken. Planted in the edge 
of the spruce forest at 11,000 ft. above 
sea level, with a roaring mountain 
stream tumbling down the rocks just 
behind, with the snow-clad cliff seem- 
ingly just above it, with a view in front 
or to the north stretching far out across 











A STRING OF LOST LAKES TROUT. 





R. Brown and wife of Kremling, Colo- 
rado, on hand to greet us — they having 
been the sole occupants of the camp dur- 
ing Whitney’s absence. Both of them 
are old-timers in the mountain country 
and both of them are inveterate and 
skilful manipulators of the split bamboo 
and small feathered hooks. The days 
were never too dull for Brown and his 
wife to tramp to one or other of the 
lakes for a few hours fishing, and, 
though the trout were dreadfully slow 





the park through which we had just 
come, and limited only by the extent of 
one’s eyesight, I want to say to one who 
loves the real outdoors, Here is the ideal 
spot. We did not have to wait for a 
6 o'clock bell to get something to eat; 
for as soon as the outfit was unpacked 
the fire began to burn, the pots began to 
boil, and in short order we had our belts 
stretched to the last notch. 

My little family had the choice of the 
tents (of which there were 5) and after 
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looking them over I picked a big tepee 
tent, with a canvas floor sewed in, that 
was stretched between two large spruce 
trees, with no limbs which looked liable 
to fall. I knew from previous experi- 
ence that if there was a hole in that tent 
large enough for a spook to get in, there 
would be no sleep for one little woman 
of the party. The main spook about here 
seemed to be porcupines. Then too, 
while not very roomy, a tepee with a 
sewed-in floor is about the warmest can- 
vas house one can have, and in the land 
of spruce-bough beds it is particularly 
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of pieces of logs hewed flat on one side, 
for few conveniences can be hauled over 
the trail we had come. Albert is a good 
provider and made good his promise 
about feeding us as well as he did the 
others. Modern canning factories fur- 
nish nearly everything in a can and 
Whitney had them all and the combina- 
tions he could put together, along with 
the usual camp cook’s productions (not 
to mention the fish) made “Come and 
get it,” always welcome. Here was a 
crowd with no friction and with no 
growlers. I can recall but one streak of 











“Being a surgeon, I was placed in charge of the Quill Extracting Department.”’ 





handy to lift one side to lay your boughs 
and after the floor is placed the bed will 
not be scattered about so easily. Each 
day our bed was softened by a fresh sup- 
ply of boughs. There were no Morris 
chairs or other upholstered furniture 
about this place. It was a typical camp 
in the true sense of the word. We were 
looking for a wild place and it was all 
here. The cooking was done in true 
camp fashion, over a real camp fire or 
in a Dutch oven. Our chairs were logs 
or pieces of logs and our table was made 





selfishness. There was one in the party 
who had a selfish desire to do all the 
dishwashing — and, strange to say, 
every one let her have her own way 
about it! There was a bad quarrel one 
night, when a wolf ventured in too close 
to camp with his unearthly howl. The 
dogs were turned loose and in a little 
while they came back in, snuffling and 
spitting wolf hair out of their mouths, 
and Albert assured us that that wolf 
would never howl any more. As to 
Whitney’s pack of dogs: He has a mixed 











pack of black-and-tans, black-and-whites 
and Airedales. He is perfectly satisfied 
with the Airedales as hunters, trailers 
and fighters,. but finds it necessary to 
have some hounds in the pack to “ raise 
the tune.” Little Vesper was a small, 
scrawny female Airedale that did not 
look like a winner to me, but it turned 
out that she was always the leader of the 
chase. I mentioned above that the por- 
cupines were the only pest about the 
camp worth mentioning and these dogs 
certainly do hate them. I should think 
that, after numerous experiences with 
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black-and-white hound) would stand 
back and laugh, as much as to say: “ Go 
to it, boys! I don’t care for any in 
mine ! ” 

To recite all the incidents of our stay 
would take too many of Sports AFIELD’s 
pages. We found out one thing, and 
that was that eight days was just one 
little taste. Six weeks would be short 
enough for such an outing, but our plans 
made a longer stay impossible. Many 
incidents happened and many stories 
were told that would make a neat little 
article each by itself. I took several 











“Golly! 


We hate to leave you.” ——-Bidding Farewell to a Delightful Section. 





them, they would be glad to give them 
plenty of room in passing; but I pre- 
sume each punishment a dog gets renews 
his desire to get even on the next one. 
The dogs cleaned up two porkies during 
our stay and my experience in surgery 
placed me in charge of the Quill 
Extracting Department. It takes two 


strong men to hold a dog crazed with 
pain.— with mouth, nose, eyes and ears 
full of quills—and while Brown and 
Whitney held him I manipulated the 
steel pliers. Only one dog had any sense 
regarding a porcupine. 


Drum (a big 







long strolls far out from camp, endeav- 
oring to photograph some of the animals 
thereabouts, as this is one place where 
Colorado can show mountain sheep and 
elk among other things. Whitney and I 
spent two hours’ hard climbing one aft- 
ernoon, trying to get sight of a sheep 
who had heard us coming and skidooed 
—leaving a red-hot track in the dirt. 
After climbing to the top of the ridge 
which leads on up to Old Baldy, we fin- 
ally located him with my _ telescope, 
perched high on a point of rock about a 
mile distant. We ~g there was no 
ri 
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chance to sneak in above him, as he had 
the top seat. In a three hours’ tramp 
we saw four single deer — 2 bucks, 1 
doe, and a yearling. My right forefin- 
ger had a dreadful itching and twitch- 
ing, but I can assure you that there were 
no laws broken and we lived on moun- 
tain trout for fresh meat throughout our 
stay. On other tramps deer were seen 
and the elk must be real plentiful from 
the old and new tracks Albert pointed 
out tome. A certain professor, who had 
been out there some time before, came 
back to camp one day, greatly surprised 
to have seen a herd of cattle so far up 
there in the mountains away from any 
ranch —never dreaming that he had 
seen a herd of elk! I was not able to 
get a picture of any of these animals 
and had to content myself with the ones 
taken in Denver’s City Park; but I found 
the place where I am sure I could get 
my buck in season in the short time 
allotted by law (6 days). This place 
was too high to find them in their great- 
est abundance. 

The climate at the camp was an inter- 
esting feature to us —though probably 
of no note to those more used to it. 
When the sun was out, it was warm 
enough for ordinary clothes; but a few 
minutes might bring a gust of wind, 
clouds and either rain or snow. Three 
different days there was snow in the air 
but never enough to gather. We had 
the sort of clothes to use for any variety 
of weather and each evening a rousing 
big fire of dry spruce logs made a very 
good loafing place, but it required fre- 
quent changing of position to keep one 
side from freezing and the other from 
scorching. 

We arrived in camp on Thursday and 
left at noon on the next Friday. The 
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pack was lighter going down of course, 
and, while we made a little quicker trip, 
it was less comfortable — to say nothing 
of our constant regret at having to leave 
so soon. When we came opposite the 
Blue Slide, one of our main desires was 
realized: Mrs. Wilkinson is a lover of 
all things out-of-doors and had had no 
chance to see any of the big animals 
about here, until, after a long search, 
Whitney spotted a ram far away and 
scarcely to be seen without the glass. 
Farther along I spotted two more moun- 
tain sheep lying in contentment and 
safety on the brink of the Blue Slide, 
and Whitney, while trying to find my 
sheep, found a fourth. We watched 
them a long time through the glass. Well 
on her way back Mrs. Wilkinson saw 
her first deer, and later on the whole 
outfit had a chance to see an old doe 
make her get-away with two fawns; so 
that Whitney’s promise to show us all 
these things along the trail had been 
fulfilled. 

On reaching the bottom of the moun- 
tain, we crossed Williams Fork — tak- 
ing a different trail around and over 
some new hills to get back to the ranch, 
where we put up for the night. A good 
start in the morning got us back to 
Whitney’s Ranch Saturday afternoon. 
Here we found four more people who 
had been waiting four days to get up to 
the Lakes. The members of my little 
family were all sorrow from now on. 
Elizabeth found a best friend in Whit- 
ney, and she uttered her first howl of 
complaint as the train pulled out for 
Denver. Pain, fatigue and all the ordi- 
nary causes of a child’s wail affected 
her not, but it took many minutes to 
quiet that heart-rending cry: “I WANT 
TO GO BACK TO Mr. WHIT- 
NEY’S!” And so felt the rest of us. 
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CHAPTER IV.—Kelly. 


HE night following our little brush 
with Pod Stukely and his gang I 
was awakened from my first sleep 

by Kelly. The hour was late, for the 
travellers we had rescued were neces- 
sarily to be guided to a place of at least 
temporary safety, and this task devolved 
upon me; while Dan Bayne had dallied 
along far in the rear, guarding against 
pursuit so long as there was sufficient 
light to permit following our trail. Since 
Stukely would naturally expect Bayne to 
take the strangers to his home, and for 
the further reason that there was small 
chance of my own recognition by Pod, 
who had known me as a mere splinter 
of a boy, it was thought best to shape 
our course directly through the woods 
to Carter’s Cove, which meant finding 
a road over rocky, thickety ground where 
a wagon had never gone before. Every 
rock and tree ih that two-mile stretch 
was as familiar to my eyes as a lifetime’s 
acquaintance could make them, but I had 
never before figured upon the room they 
offered for the passage of wheels, and 
several times we found our way posi- 
tively blocked and wide détours required. 
Through it all — with the momentary ex- 
pectation of hearing old Dan’s rifle an- 
nounce impending danger — I was keyed 
up to a nervous pitch which hardly knew 
relaxation after we had reached our 
haven. For there was the story of the 
day’s adventures to be briefly outlined 





to Father and Mother, to explain the 
coming of a wagon-load of strangers; 
then the hurry and worry of making the 
strangers comfortable, and preparing 
their supper — with Dan Bayne dodging 
in to snatch a handful of food and dodg- 
ing out again to patrol the woods. And 
it seemed that every tongue was hinged 
in the middle and set to run all night! 
But, as I say, things quieted down 
along about midnight, and I commenced 
to think of getting a little sleep. There 
was scant space for all of us in our one 
room, but nothing short of a threat of 
instant death would have forced that 
darky driver to risk sleeping outside; so 
he was given a blanket and stowed away 
in the loft. The mother and daughter — 
but I haven’t told you anything about 
them as yet. This chapter deals with 
Kelly, and the trouble that he led me into. 
The first touch of his tongue on my 
cheek awoke me. It was not Kelly’s way 
to be demonstrative, and, besides, he had 
trailed along at my heels when I sleepily 
stumbled to the corncrib, shotgun in 
hand and square of rag carpet under my 
arm. He had watched with evident un- 
derstanding the arrangements to pass the 
night where my battery could command 
all approaches to the house, and had gone 
contentedly away to assume his own 
duties as vidette. A better watch dog 
than Kelly never lived, nor one less ad- 
dicted to unnecessary noise. Sometimes 
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he would bark in challenge to a howling 
wolf or when aroused by some other 
distant sound ; but a deep-throated growl 
was his warning to all strange comers, 
and at times I have known him to silently 
bare his gleaming teeth and crouch in 
the pathway — an obstacle calculated to 
halt the boldest intruder. In later years 
I have wondered what Kelly’s breeding 
might have been, but in the Ozarks fifty 
years ago dogs were dogs. Of breeds 
and types we knew next to nothing — 
and cared less. Kelly’s predominating 
color was a faded yellow, darker on the 
ears and neck, with white feet and 
blazed with pure white down the breast. 
He had the jaw of a bulldog, the muscle 
of a mastiff, and a foxhound’s trim legs 
and tail. Keen of scent but silent on the 
trail, grim and savage in his attack but 
prompt to release his terrible grip upon 
command, it seemed that his were all 
the better traits of the commingled 
breeds without their faults. Such dogs 
are not of the present day, because we 
hold too closely to pure blood, and for 


the sake of a few desirable points are : 


content to overlook others that are far 
from commendable. 

All we knew of Kelly’s early history 
was the name of his former master. 
Three summers before I was fishing at 
the mouth of a little stream, with my 
dugout anchored so closely under the 
shore that I could see nothing of the 
river but a narrow strip directly across. 
A raft rounded the point and was float- 
ing past, a stone’s toss away, before I 
had warning of its coming. There were 
three men aboard, lounging upon a pile 
of boxes and bales, and apparently 
asleep. A half-grown puppy lay on a 
deerskin. It lifted its head and growled 
—then yelped and snarled with fierce 
resentment as one of the men started 
awake and trod upon it. The puppy’s 
teeth were fleshed in a bare ankle, and 
they held fast until the man caught at 
its throat and tore it loose — then with 
a vengeful overhand cast threw the 
sprawling, half-dead animal nearly to the 
shore. 
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“Oh! it happened to be your leg this 
time, Kelly?” chuckled one of the other 
men, with an oath. “ It serves you right, 
for insisting on bringing such a snappy 
cur along!” 

“Does it?” growled Kelly savagely. 

The other man arose and slipped out 
of his coat. 

“You heard me say it!” 

I wish I could have known his name. 
The bristling red mustache, the project- 
ing chin and laughing blue eyes, told me 
nothing then ; but now I know that when 
Kelly launched his clenched fist, the blow 
was parried and returned by a brother 
Irishman, and that they fought for the 
mere lust of fighting. The third man 
swung the raft farther from shore with 
a sweep of the bow oar; and so, com- 
batants and delighted spectator, they 
passed from sight. The puppy had 
crawled out on the bank and lay panting 
and exhausted. I threw him some scraps 
of corn-bread and dried venison that 
were left from my lunch. He ate them 
and wagged his tail appreciatively. 
“We're going home in a few minutes, 
Kelly,” said I, and then went ahead with 
my fishing and let him severely alone. 
Strange dogs are like human beings m 
the respect that, if you want their friend- 
ship, it is well to let them make some of 
the advances. If I had been in a hurry 
to get my hands on the puppy he might 
have taken fright and run away; but 
when I at last consented to nose the dug- 
out up to the bank, Kelly was quick to 
jump aboard and tell me in dog talk how 
glad he would be to go home with me. 

And now I will get back again to the 
vorncrib, with the full moon shining in 
between the logs, and Kelly arousing me 
to alert wakefulness by the rasping touch 
of his damp, rough tongue. The slant 
of the moonbeams told me that I could 
not have slept longer than an hour; so 
that the time must be around 2 o’clock. 
Absolute quiet reigned, except that a 
breath of air from the east was rustling 
the forest leaves and tuning to a higher 
pitch the whispering music of the pines 
and cedars. The house stood dark and 

















slumbering in the shadow of a big oak, 
with not even a spark from the chimney 
to betoken that there was life within. 
But as I looked, there was plainly a 
moving figure before the door, which 
presently emerged from the shadows and 
came down the path toward me. Kelly 
rubbed against my knee but did not growl, 
and for a moment I was puzzled. The 
form was unfamiliar — certainly not that 
of Dan Bayne, for it was shorter and 
slighter. Then I recognized the young 
man of the party whose coming had 
brought about my change of sleeping 
quarters, and at the same moment he 
saw me and spoke. “I am the victim of 
a guilty conscience,” he said. “Sleep 
wouldn’t come to me—because I was 
shirking a plain duty. Let me take the 
gun and stand guard, while you rest.” 

The idea impressed me as decidedly 
funny. Young Grayson had confessed 
to me his total unacquaintance with fire- 
arms — which was not to be wondered 
at, since rather more than half of his life 
’ had been passed at boarding schools and 
college. 

“‘ Aren’t you afraid of the night?” I 
asked. 

“Not of the night, but of the woods 
—and what they hide. Still, I feel it is 
more the fault of early training than in- 
born cowardice. Give me a chance to 
make sure.” 

“There is no need that either of us 
should keep awake, but you may sleep 
with me if you’d rather. Kelly is a bet- 
ter guard than any man could be. You'll 
look out for things—eh, old boy?” 
The dog sprang up with his paws on 
my breast and growled softly; then 
trotted away a few steps and stood look- 
ing back—a plain summons to follow. 
I realized then that he had not awak- 
ened me because of Grayson’s appear- 
ance, but to urge the investigation of 
other matters. 

“Kelly wants me to go with him,” I said, 
and reached inside the crib for my belt 
and revolver. “ You had better go back 
to the house. There may be danger.” 

Grayson’s answer came without hesi- 
tation and I liked him the better for it. 
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“T want to make a man of myself, Car- 
ter. Don’t hold me back. It was hard 
enough to pull away from the old life 
of helplessness; but now that I am out 
of the bandbox and can’t get back, I 
want to see if the old Grayson blood 
has lost its color. Some of the family 
have helped to make history.” 

I stood a moment in doubt. “If you 
only knew how to shoot.” 

“Td manage cocking a gun and pull- 
ing the trigger,” he laughed, “ but don’t 
expect me to hit anything. Just now, 
however, we are discussing a moonlight 
stroll with your remarkable dog as guide. 
Hadn’t we better go on? He’s getting 
impatient.” 

I cautioned him to walk with as little 
noise as possible and found him much 
more careful in this than I had expected. 
Kelly had taken the trail toward Dan 
Bayne’s clearing, and my anxiety in- 
creased as I considered the probability 
of Stukely’s gang having sought revenge 
in that quarter for the miscarriage of 
their plans. The old man would have 
no fear of them if they came fairly and 
in the open—but there were his wife and 
daughter ! 

The dog quickened his pace when he 
found me treading upon his heels. 

Half-way to Bayne’s the trail wound 
across a little hollow, and as we reached 
the crest of the ridge dancing and grow- 
ing flames shone bright before and be- 
low us. On such a night there could 
be no need of light or heat. A hungry 
man may well think of cooking at any 
hour that food is obtainable, but he 
doesn’t start a big blaze with brushwood. 
I could see that three or four men were 
feeding this fire with the most inflam- 
mable stuff at hand, and as the light 
strengthened I saw two others—one 
standing rigidly beside a little tree as 
though tied to it; the other, still more 
in the revealing gleam, was Pod Stukely. 
He held a gun in the crook of his elbow 
and the outlines of its stock and barrel - 
were a revelation. If that was Dan 
Bayne’s spy-glass rifle, then the man by 
the tree was Dan Bayne—a captive in 
the hands of his enemies! 
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Kelly crouched catwise in the trail, his 
muzzle on his forepaws, and declined 
to go further. His eyes said: “I have 
found your game. Now go about catch- 
ing it in your own way.” | Grayson 
touched me on the arm. “I think I 
understand,” he whispered. “ They have 
captured the old man. Can the two of 
us do anything?” 

“We've got to!” I replied. “ They’re 
a bad lot—an’ that fire worries me. 
There’s only one gun, an’ it would be 
easy enough—but I don’t want to kill 
Stukely, if I can git around it.” 

“ Did you ever hear of a bluff?” asked 
Grayson. “I have played poker a little 
with my fellow students.” 

“We hold the best hand, but it will 
take careful playin’. [I'll have to risk 
you with this revolver. Be careful which 
way it points when you cut loose. Crawl 
right down the trail as close as you dare 
go, an’ then git behind a tree. I'll swing 
to the left, behind Stukely. I’m not 
countin’ on your doing anything, only 
to give them two ways to look. if things 
warm up a hull lot. Do you feel 
skeered ? ” 

“ A trifle nervous. It’s my first battle. 
I suppose there’s a first time for every 
one.” 

“Mine came yesterday,” I confessed. 
Then we shook hands and separated. 

Past experience in turkey hunting en- 
abled me to do a pretty clean job of 
sneaking, and in five minutes I was near 
enough to have tossed an acorn over 
Stukely’s head. The fire had burned 
lower and the men—Bayne excepted— 
were all hunkered down near it, as 
though glad of the chance to rest a 
minute. Pod was talking, and I lis- 
tened a bit before putting in execution 
the plan I had already formed. “ You'll 
make a fine roast, Bayne,” he was saying, 
“an’ a roast it'll be if you don’t loosen 
up about where you planted that money. 
One foot at a time, you know, to make 
‘em last longer; then your hands—an’ 
then we'll pin you down flat an’ heap 
a few coals where the paunch of a fatter 
man would be! ” 
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My blood ran cold at the pure devil- 
ishness of it all. There was no hurry 
—I wanted to hear more—but I itched 
for the moment when I should see Pod 
Stukely over the rib of that newly cap- 
tured shotgun. 

“You’re a game old bird, Dan,” went 
on that taunting voice. “ It may be that 
we'll have to finish the job, an’ still not 
make you talk. In that case we'll man- 
age to save a little chunk of fire, Danny 
—jest enough to give the old woman an’ 
gal the same kind of a warmin’ ——” 

I felt that I couldn’t hold in another 
second—but I did. From the other side 
of the fire came a sudden interruption— 
the clear Click! click! of a gun-lock, 
followed by a crisp command. “ Drap 
that rifle, Pod Stukely! Drap it quick! 
—an’ hands up! I'll bore a hole in yer 
hide that a mule could jump through!” 

It was unmistakably a girl’s voice; yet 
it spread momentary consternation. The 
group of men scattered with stumbling, - 
backward steps. Stukely was wise 
enough to move neither hand nor foot, 
but presently he laughed in pretended 
contempt. “ You’re Dan Bayne’s gal, 
an’ a chip of the old block. All the 
same, there are five of us an’ only one of 
you—which means 24 

“Which means that you’re off in your 
count,” I putin. “I’m good for a couple 
of you, if you as much as wiggle a 
finger!” 

And then something happened—but 
not what I was expecting. Into the 
circle of light stepped that fool Grayson 
with the big revolver levelled. “T’ll 
take on the other four,” said he, just as 
cool as ice; “but first I’ll cut a few 
strings.” 

No old gun fighter on earth could 
have carried it off better. The muzzle 
of that revolver held as steady as fate, 
while the knife in his left hand found 
the cords on Bayne’s wrists. 

“Drop that rifle and run for it!” I 
yelled, prodding Stukely in the back with 
the muzzle of my gun. “Do you want 
to wait until Dan gits to you with that 
knife?” 
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Kelly flashed over the fire and har- 
assed the men as they ran. He would 
have brought down any one of them 
at command. Out of mere joyousness 
he snapped here and there at ankles and 
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CHAPTER V. 
Pursuits of Peace. 
Grayson advanced to the fire, pointed 
his revolver skyward and fired two shots 
with laborious deliberation. “I was 


“I felt that I couldn't hold in another second——when, from the other side of the fire, 
came a sudden interruption.” 


calves, nor could I find it in my heart 


to spoil his sport. From the beginning 
the credit for the rescue was Kelly’s. 
Why should he be denied an active part 
in its conclusion? 


quite sure I could do it,” he remarked 
gravely. 

“Grayson never pulled trigger be- 
fore,” I explained to Bayne, who was 
regarding him with wonder. 
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“An’ he waltzed in on that bunch with 
the gall of an old-timer! Say, we'll 
make somethin’ of you yet, young feller! 
Billy, I sure thought it was up to me 
to give Stukely what he wanted. Not 
that he wouldn’t have killed me in the 
end, but jest to steer him away from 
the wimmen folks. They caught the old 
man so blamed easy! It was ab-so- 
lute-ly funny. I had run over home to 
look in at-the folks a minnit, an’ when 
I started to come back—why! thar was 
a man behind ev’ry tree, all teady to 
climb onto my back. But I guess we’re 
shet of ’em now, for hyar comes the 
pup with his teeth full of britches-legs.” 

Grayson took this statement literally, 
and when he lifted his gaze from the 
panting dog we were alone.. 

“ Carter,” he said, “ most of tonight’s 
events have been remarkably real, but 
I am still a trifle hazy on one point. Was 
it really a woman yonder in the bushes? 
The voice sounded womanish.” 

“That was Minta Jane—old Dan’s 
daughter. Not a woman, by a long 
chalk, unless you call me a man. We're 
not far from the same age.” 

“ And would she actually have shot 
Stukely? Why didn’t she come out after 
they ran? Where has she gone?” 

“Ask a few more questions before 
you catch your breath. Why, Pod 
Stukely would have been dead this min- 
nit if you an’ I hadn’t come along to 
persuade him out of taking chances. Not 
that Minta could have made good agin 
the rest of the gang with an empty 
rifle; but I imagine the others would 
have known there had been a fight. I 
know her grit, for we two have scratched 
an’ pulled hair a hundred times when 
we were little folks.” 

“But I don’t understand her keeping 
out of sight.” 

“Neither do I, for that matter. It 
wouldn’t have been your way, or mine; 
but our hill wimmen are mighty shy 
around strangers. I reckon she hadn't 
took much time to fix up before takin’ 
her dad’s trail—jest grabbed up a gun 
an’ a butcher knife or two, an’ come 
a-running! ” 
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We were well along the homeward 
way before Grayson spoke again. “TI 
suppose some of us ought to call at 
Bayne’s in the morning, to make sure 
they got home all right.” 

“Tf you ain’t in too big a hurry to 
let your team rest a day——” I com- 
menced. His hand on my shoulder 
gripped hard. 

“There’s something I want to say, 
Carter. It’s a lot to ask of a stranger, 
but do you think I would suit you as a 
neighbor ? ” 

“ Meanin’ that you aim to stop any- 
where around here?” 

“We must make a new home some- 
where and one place is the same as an- 
other. The War has forced us to this 
—we have lost everything—and Mother 
wouldn’t consent to live in poverty where 
we once owned a dozen plantations. 
Your hill women are not alone in their 
pride and regard for appearances.” 

“This is a good enough country for 
poor folks,” I said doubtfully. 

“And we will be as poor as our neigh- 
The little money we have will no ' 
more than build and furnish a cabin like 
your own.” 

“Huh! It don’t take money here to 
throw up a log house an’ make some 
pole bedsteads an’ puncheon benches an’ 
tables. For that matter, there’s the 
Disbro claim, at the head of the cove, 
not more’n half a mile from our place 
—two rooms an’ a rock chimney, an’ 
four or five acres under fence. Bob 
Disbro was fixin’ up to marry a gal down 
about Calico Rock, but the Home Guards 
got him on his last sparking trip.” 

“And who is the present owner of 
the farm?” 

“ The first feller that goes in an’ hangs 
up his hat. Want to see the place? ” 

“That’s exactly like you, Carter,” 
said Grayson, with the little laugh that 
I was learning to like so well. “The 
present time is best when anything needs _ 
doing. I would like to see the house, 
so there may be a bit of good news for 
Mother in the morning. And I hope 
she will think well of stopping here, for 




















I feel that I have found my sort of 
people. My name is Dick, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ Mine’s Billy,” said I, and we shook 
hands, for no particular reason except 
that it seemed the proper thing to do. 

Kelly, ranging ahead, started a possum 
at the edge of the Disbro field and treed 
it in a little oak near the house. “ We'll 
find it again when it’s fatter,” said I. 
“ Wild meat is our main holt here, an’ 
it don’t pay to harvest the crop till it 
ripens. Do you like hunting?” 

“T like reading about it—and I shall 
like the real thing, with you to teach 
me. I suppose there are rabbits and 
squirrels?” 

“ An’ wild turkey an’ deer an’ bear. 
I know where a painter has got its den, 
over in the river bluff. Say! I’ve got 
two guns now and you can have my 
old one. It’s a single-barrel but it shoots 
a sight.” 

It suddenly occurred to me as strange 
that we had never thought to abandon 
our own house for Bob Disbro’s new 
one, for it was larger and in a better 
location. Really it was two log rooms 
under one roof with a central hall be- 
tween, and Dick was quick to see that 
this hall, now open at either end, could 
be closed and made into a third room. 
A second chimney and fireplace would 
add to the occupants’ comfort, and we 
planned that building this would be our 
first task. Other changes were suggested 
and in discussing them a difficulty arose. 
Grayson acknowledged his inability to 
do the work alone, but would not listen 
to my helping him without pay. I ex- 
plained that it was customary for neigh- 
bors to assist each other in their home 
building and that it really didn’t matter 
that I happened just then to be the only 
neighbor available. Grayson listened, 
but shook his head. “ We've all got to 
live, Billy. If you have no other work to 
interfere, I’ll give you twenty dollars for 
a month of your time. Jerry, our nigger 
boy, will be a lot of help, but he was 
a house servant and can plan outdoor 
work no better than myself. I need you 
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to show me how to do things and espe- 
cially how to keep the table supplied with 
meat.” 

“T can kill venison enough for all of 
us—easy. Who ever heard of charging 
a man for goin’ huntin’ with him?” 

“Then let’s call it a dollar a day for 
actual work and market prices for the 
meat you kill. The other way around 
would be cheaper for me, because it will 
be months before I can do any sort of 
shooting. Shall we call it settled?” I 
assented as a matter of course. Gray- 
son was determined to have his own way. 
He would have made a botch of the work 
alone and I knew that I could make a 
hunter of him with a few days of train- 
ing. So, with needless formality, we 
took possesion of the Disbro house by 
sweeping the dust-covered floors with a 
broom of twigs and starting a fire on 
the hearth. As we were going away 
Dick hung his hat on a peg in the 
hallway. Again this seemed quite the 
natural and proper thing to do. 

Day was breaking when we reached 
home, to find every one awake and won- 
derfully excited because of our disap- 
pearance. It was good to see the color 
come into Mrs. Grayson’s cheeks and 
her eyes shine with pride as I told of 
Dick’s share in our little adventure. 
“It’s in the blood,” she said ; “ the Gray- 
sons have always been soldiers—but I 
hoped that Richard might incline to 
more peaceful pursuits. Now my own 
people i 

“I’m sure that Grandfather Went- 
worth wasn’t so awfully peaceful,” put 
in the daughter (a bright slip of a girl, 
two or three years younger than her 
brother). “Don’t you remember how 
all the servants feared him? and how 
he threw the chessboard at Major At- 
kin’s head, when he couldn’t win one 
game in five?” 

“Speak no ill of your grandsire, 
Pussy,” laughed Grayson. “The gen- 
tlest of spirits may well become irri- 
table when burdened with cares of 
Church and State. Think of being 
clergyman, educator and legislator all 
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in one! I'd rather have my own job 
of farming and hunting.” 

And so our plans were told, and, after 
a good deal of discussion, definitely 
adopted. The black boy, Jerry, alone 
snould go on farther or turn back—he 
wasn’t particular which. There were 
dozens of reasons why our neighborhood 
failed to suit him as a permanent home. 
It was too hilly, too rocky, too far from 
markets, too poor of soil, and the Lord 
only knows what else. Dick listened to 
him with remarkable patience—I never 
fancied back talk from a nigger—and 
at last produced a silver dollar and 
handed it to him. “Go get your clothes 
out of the wagon, Jerry,” he said. “ It’s 
a good plain road back the way we 
came and the walking’s all right. Not 
a word, you cowardly rascal! Away 
with you! and don’t you dare show your 
black face in this country again!” 

“ But, Marse Dick x 

Grayson walked over to the corner of 
the room and picked up my shotgun. “I 
believe you said the big shot were in the 
right barrel?” he said. 

Jerry’s eyes were like saucers. “ What 
yo’ gwine shoot, Marse Dick? ” 

The girl threw herself between them, 
as though half fearing that the joke 
might be carried too far, and her in- 
terference helped to set the darky 
a-shiver with terror. “Lemme stay 
hyar wiv yo’all,” he pleaded. “Dis am 
sho’ a fine fahmin’ kentry—plum level 
in spots—an’ it am so quiety like an’ 
nice! Don’ min’ what dis niggah done 
tole yo’ jes’ now—l’se sort o’ footso’ 
frum de hahd roads, an’ it "fects my 
haid. Mo’n dat, dar’s wood to chop 
an’ de hosses to feed—an’ I ’spect yo’all 
hab to ’scuse me.” 

“ That’s the last objection from Jerry,” 
laughed Dick, as the darky slid out of 
the door. ‘“ Now why can’t we have a 
little target shooting, if it’s a necessary 
part of my education?” 

“ Because the third shot would bring 
Dan Bayne over here in a run to find 
out what was the trouble.” 

“ But we can go over there and let 
him know I’ve become a fixture.” 
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“Not today. We haven’t even time 
to sneak into the crib an’ catch some of 
the sleep that we missed last night. If 
you’re going to occupy the Disbro house 
in a couple of days, you must have beds, 
which means that we must cut grass 
today and let it be curing. Do you see 
that big ash tree yonder? No, that’s 
a white oak. I mean the tree with the 
forked top. Does it look anything like 
the furniture for three rooms? ” 

“T fail to see the rocking chairs—and 
the marble-topped dressers.” 

“Well, you’ve got another look com- 
ing,” said I. “ They’re there.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
“Settling Down.” 


The men of the Southern Confederacy 
on a thousand occasions evidenced to 
the world their unflinching spirit; their 
women—God bless them !—showed cour- 
age as sublime on a million little home 
battlefields—facing privation and sacri- 
fice, accepting and conquering changed 
conditions, undaunted and magnificent 
through it all. It is perhaps safe to 
say that the lower classes of society suf- 
fered least, for they were not strangers 
to physical needs. Cold and starvation 
are, Alas! not wholly unknown in times 
of peace. But think of the fall from 
opulence to abject poverty !—a struggle 
for the bare necessaries of life, when 
one has valued only its rarest luxuries. 
I couldn’t understand, then, why Dick 
Grayson should take upon himself many 
of the small duties which by right per- 
tain to the women of a household, sweep- 
ing the floors while Jerry built the morn- 
ing fires, washing the supper dishes— 
sometimes cooking the meals. Pussy, 
the girl, was insistently helpful, but 
would generally manage to do things 
the wrong way and would then cry over 
her inefficiency until Dick’s teasing 
brought back the smiles. And if jests 
failed, the whispered caution, “ Don’t 
let Mother see!” would purse her lips 
to a whistle of most deceptive merri- 
ness. The care of Mother seemed the 




















prevailing purpose of brother and sister, 
but it seemed to me that the object of 
their solicitude would have managed bet- 
ter with less obvious attention. Mrs. 
Grayson had realized, perhaps better 
than her children, what hardships must 
foliow starting afresh in life in a new 
and rude region; she recognized her 
present inability to cope with the prob- 
lems which confront the pioneer, but was 
willing and eager to adapt herself, as 
far as she might, to conditions as they 
were found. 

Every moment of daylight during the 
first week I devoted to my new trade 
of furniture making, helped more by 
Father’s expert advice than Grayson’s 
blundering hands. An axe, a broadaxe, 
wedges, an augur and a handsaw were 
all the tools I had or could claim the 
skill to use. Material had to be split 
from the log, straightened and smoothed, 
and finally mortised together. I built 
for strength rather than beauty, and 
strength I got—and with it dead weight. 
The table was a burden for two strong 
men; the benches, once in place, were 
not lightly to be moved to make way 
for the broom. But lighter and handier 
seats were provided as well, for Father 
knew how to weave hickory or willow 
poles and switches into chairs and 
lounges worthy of place in the Presi- 
dent’s parlor. 

Thus far in my story I have men- 
tioned Father less often than I might, 
but only because he had taken no more 
part in the active progress of events 
than he had of late years in our home 
life. He would never walk again, even 
with crutches, and I think no man ever 
resented more bitterly the loss of his 
aggressive manliness. He had been a 
perfect giant in strength—the best axe- 
man in the settlement, the surest shot, 
the most sticcessful hunter—and now his 
helplessness placed him beneath even the 
enmity of those who held to political 
beliefs opposite his own. “Too no-ac- 
count to hang!” he would growl. “ Both 
laigs bu’sted in the fust leetle fight—and 
ornery whelps like ole Dan Bayne kin go 
through it without a scratch!” 
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Bayne’s more than brotherly care at 
the time of his terrible mishap Father 
had never referred to since his former 
friend had turned from the Stars and 
Bars to the Stars and Stripes. A day 
could not pass without the fervently ex- 
pressed hope that Bayne had “ got what 
was comin’ to him” as a “ galvanized ” 
turncoat Yankee. I had cautioned Dan 
to keep away from our house, because 
when the two met there would be certain 
and perhaps serious trouble—all the 
more to be feared for the reason that 
it would be one-sided. Whether or not 
Bayne’s military career had militated 
against his value as a neighbor and 
friend, was a question which I hadn't 
cared to consider. Twice a deserter, he 
had fought well under either flag, and 
it seemed to me quite as honorable to 
abandon the Confederate cause while its 
hopes were at flush tide as to have wait- 
ed until the darker days came and there 
was the promise of immunity from pun- 
ishment behind the oath of allegiance. 
Arguing along the same lines, if a man 
had a right to change his way of think- 
ing once, why not twice? And if his 
service had been voluntary, shouldn’t he 
have the right to withdraw it when com- 
mon-sense taught him that he had—as 
Bayne expressed it—“ fit enough ” ? The 
affirmative side of the question was the 
easier to take; nor did I blame the old 
man for retaining the Government prop- 
erty in his possession. The rifle had 
been given him with no proviso as to 
its return. The Paymaster’s money he 
had recaptured after it had been irre- 
coverably lost by the officer who had it 
in charge. Incidentally I felt hurt be- 
cause old Dan had not thought to give 
me a glimpse of his buried treasure. 

Grayson’s training in the use of arms 
progressed slowly. We had brought 
home the two bags of salt and with 
them my old single-barrel gun, which 
was to be Dick’s dependence in his first 
attempts at hunting. I had taught him 
how to load the arm and three times 
a day he was permitted to fire a single 
shot at a target. Light loads they were 
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—mere squibs—for ammunition was 
scarce and the only end in view was to 
give an idea of aiming. We were not 
short of meat, for during the week an 
old doe made a morning visit to our 
garden patch and I waylaid her as she 
came out. Dick rather resented my kill- 
ing a deer without his assistance, though 
the circumstances of the affair should 
have cleared me of intentional slight. 

At last the hurry of our work was 
over, and we were in the woods long 
before dawn, as I had planned to try 
for a big buck that ranged the barrens 
northward from our cove. It had never 
been my fortune to see this deer, but 
other hunters had told me of encoun- 
tering him, and his great tracks could 
always be found in the one locality. I 
felt that this day would end his career, 
but Fate ordained otherwise. Less than 
a mile from the house we ran into a 
flock of turkeys still on the roost. I 
killed one, but Dick missed his shot; 
and then he went wild with excitement 
and literally ran after the turkeys in 
their flight toward the river breaks. 
Yelling wouldn’t stop him, and, loaded 
with the heavy gun and a 16-pound gob- 
bler, it was all I could do to keep him 
in sight until he came to his senses. By 
that time I was all out of the notion of 
deer hunting. The big buck would have 
to wait until another day. 

I hung my game in a tree until our 
return—a plan that I can recommend 
to hunters in general, though few be- 
ginners will adopt it. The man who is 
new to the woods is generally reluctant 
to let go of anything he has killed until 
it is safely at home. Besides, there is 
the probable chance of being seen with 
the evidences of success by other less 
fortunate hunters. But give me, every 
time, the least possible weight to carry 
and two hands for quick action when 
the next shot offers. 

As before stated, the turkeys were 
traveling toward the river and I could 
mentally outline about the route they 
would follow. They had kept well to- 
gether and would likely make pretty good 
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time, but there was a good chance of 
heading them off—most likely on the 
shell-rock point above the big cedar 
brake. It would mean a long run for © 
us—making a wide sweep to the east 
to avoid discovery—but I rather liked 
the. opportunity to run Dick a mile heat 
without handicap. This time he would 
have to do the keeping up. “I’m game,” 
said he, and I chuckled to myself as we 
started. But somehow he clung right to 
my heels—I couldn’t get away from him. 
A half-mile passed, and, puffing like a 
river steamboat, I looked over my shoul- 
der and there was Dick, about two jumps 
behind and coming easily. There was 
nothing for it but to slacken pace and 
try to save my credit. “Slack up a little 
now,” I ventured, and turned through a 
thicket where he could hardly crowd 
alongside and see my telltale face. 
“That was a jolly little trot,” said he. 
“Two or three of us at school used to 
go in for cross-country running, but I 
am out of training now. Do you think 
we are ahead of the game?” 

I was quite sure there was no further 
need for speed; but there were five min- 
utes of fast walking before we dropped 
into hiding at the edge of the shell rock, 
where the turkeys must surely pass if 
they followed down the ridge. For all 
our haste we had little time to spare. 
An old hen broke cover—idly dodging 
here and there with a close scrutiny for 
possible grasshoppers—and after her a 
gobbler. My! such a gobbler! twice as 
large as the one I had killed. Follow- 
ing them straggled the whole flock; but 
we hardly saw the other birds. 

“Let me shoot him,” whispered Dick, 
trembling with excitement. 

I knew I could easily kill the gobbler 
on the wing in case he missed—and the 
chances seemed good that I would have 
it to do. “ Not yet—he’s out of range. 
Wait till he passes that rock with the 
red spot on it. Don’t move or breathe.” 

The big fellow was in no hurry to 
cross the dead line. A young gobbler 


excited his ire and he dashed back to 
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give him a flogging. Then he had to going to sleep. Then he advanced a 
celebrate his victory by strutting. Two few steps, drooped his long neck—and 
or three of the flock crossed the open scratched his ear. 


“Just then the old gobbler, with flapping wings, went straight up into the air, and from beyond 
the patch of shell rock came the sharp report of a rifie.’’ 


ground and passed into the cedars. The “He'll make it next time,” I whis- 
big gobbler drew one foot up into his _ pered. 
feathers and seemed on the point of But he didn’t. At that precise second, 
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with a mighty spring and flapping wings, 
the old fellow went straight up into the 
air and fell upon the broad of his back, 
feebly kicking. 
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And from beyond the patch of shell 
rock came the crisp, sharp report of a 
squirrel rifle. 

To be continued. 


A LOOK INTO THE PAST. 


By THOS. C. ABBOTT (‘‘ Recapper’’). 


Oft in the happy hours of childhood, 
When sitting by the little cottage door, 
I heard a fairy of the wild-wood 
Singing, ‘‘ Dearest, I will love you evermore!’’ 


Did that fairy tell the truth? and has 
she kept her word to me? Yes, she as 
kept her word to me, as to many another 
sportsman; and, long before 1 was old 
enough to be trusted with a gun, she 
won my adoration—an adoration that 
will last to the end of my life. Why? 
Because she has endowed me with a 
love for her haunts in field, forest and 
meadow and for all that they hold. The 
search for game was an incentive to take 
me there, but the bringing of it to bag 
was (and will always be) but a smalhb 
item to consider. It was the study of 
its haunts, habits and seasons; the watch- 
ing of my canine companions in their ef- 
forts to outwit and locate it; the neces- 
sary change of scene; the admiration 
thereof, dressed as was that scenery in 
all the gorgeous yet delicate beauties of 
an October day, that held, and still holds, 
the charm for me. Oh! but I am glad 
that the fairy sang to me in my child- 
hood and awakened within me a longing 
to see and become acquainted in later 
years with her home and with Nature’s 
work. Is it not so with every veteran 
sportsman? 

Do not all of us, when we once again 
visit our old shooting grounds, feel with- 
in us the thrill of the olden time? Does 
it not bring to our memory incidents of 
the long ago—some of them amusing and 
some that were provoking at the time 
of their occurrence but which we laugh 
at now? Look at that big maple tree 
on the edge of the creek. Can we ever 


forget how we laid down our gun on the 
hillside and then went to get a drink 
from the spring at the tree’s foot, with- 
out first looking up and down stream, 
and how, as we stepped from behind the 
tree, up jumped a fat blue-wing teal from 
almost under our feet, and we were with- 
out our gun? Do we not recall the time 
when, with a companion, we were look- 
ing on a bright October afternoon on 
yonder meadow for Wilson snipe? Our 
companion had no gun but was with us 
for a walk. Ask him (for he still lives) 
if he remembers how, over on the far 
side of the meadow, two snipe flushed 
wild, circled the meadow and lit in that 
small patch of tall reeds, here to the left? 
How we went after them and how he 
was told to stand at a certain spot and 
remain there, while you, following your 
two setters, entered the reeds, to find the 
dogs at a dead point on the game. 
Meanwhile, had your companion staid 
where you had asked him to? No! 
He had moved on to a point now nearly 
in your front, where the reeds hid him 
from your sight. You flushed the two 
birds—one of them flying low and 
straight away; the other towering in its 
flight and turning to the right. It was 
lucky your companion was some 70 
yards away and equally lucky that the 
first snipe flew low. In proper snipe- 
shooting style you dropped him with a 
quick snap-shot, but you did not draw 
trigger on the last bird. How was that? 
—it was an easy shot. Well, as your 
gun sounded, you heard a yell—but not 
from where you had told your companion 
to remain. Not waiting to reload, you 
rushed out of those reeds, to find your 














comrade not where you expected and 
rubbing one leg. His unfortunate change 
of position had brought him exactly in 
line with your aim at the moment you 
drew trigger and three pellets of No. 9 
shot had pierced his trousers and stung 
him on the leg, but had done no serious 
injury. It was a lesson for both of you 
—not yet forgotten. .For him, to obey 
orders in the future ; for you, never again 
to fire at running or flying game in cover 
when it is below the level of your head. 
Meantime one of the dogs has retrieved 
the dead snipe and it is turned over to 
Charlie to have for his supper and take 
away the sting of those No. 9 pellets. 
Here, at the north side of the mucky 
meadow—a strip of low ground about 
80 yards wide and some 400 yards long 
—is the spot and the old willow tree, 
where, when there was a flood on the 
low meadows, you kept that neat little 
boat chained and locked, ready for use. 
As you look at the tree, you recall how 
one Autumn morning you were starting 
out to look for snipe and a possible duck. 
You unlock the boat, push her partly 
into the water, reach for your gun, and 
with your other hand seize what you 
suppose to be the chain. You pull but 
do not feel the boat move, and then, 
looking around, find that, instead of the 
boat chain, you have a big water-snake, 
four feet long and in a very bad humor, 
by the neck! Yes, you recall to mind 


how quickly your hand opened and how, - 


as Mr. Snake fell to the ground, your 
good setters, Monk and Nellie, seized 
that snake and tore him to pieces. 
Down at the eastern end of the mead- 
ow stands‘a fine shellbark hickory tree. 
Does it suggest to you anything of the 
happy past? Yes, there is the spot, al- 
most in front of your boyhood’s home, 
where, when returning from a tramp 
over the meadows with the dogs and 
gun, you would stop for a rest before 
climbing the steep hill, on top of which 
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stands the house. About three feet from 
the ground, on the north side of the tree, 
there is a deep notch in the trunk. When 
you stopped for a rest, the muzzle of 
your gun rested in that notch and the 
butt plate on the ground. Then, taking 
out of your pockets the game you had 
secured, it was spread out on the grass to 
cool, while you and your dogs stretched 
out nearby for your rest. You were al- 
lowed a half-hour. But who dictated 
the time? Always, when the half-hour 
was ended, the dogs would gather up 
(one at a time) the birds and hand them 
to you, and you knew that it meant “We 
are hungry—let us go to dinner” and 
you always went at once. Why not go 
there now? It would be too saddening; 
for yonder on the hill-top, resting under 
the sod, lie those two faithful setters and 
you could not stop to rest beneath that 
big tree without them. You tried to do 
it once, and that once was too much. It 
was torment—not rest. But as these 
things which come to us with the pass- 
ing of the years are inevitable, we must 
learn to face them, and, as Longfellow 
tells us in his Hyperion, ‘go forth to 
meet the shadowy future without fear 
and with a manly heart.” 

Saddening as some of these memories 
will be, they need not put a blight upon 
the present or the future. We should 
again follow Longfellow’s advice and 
“wisely improve the Present, for it is 
ours.” How can we better improve it 
than by heeding the call of the Fairy of 
the Wild-wood and by keeping ever 
close to Nature and all that she has to 
show us and to give us? Do not then, 
you veterans of forest, field and stream, 
get the idea that your day to keep com- 
pany with Dame Nature has passed. To 
use an old-time saying, ‘‘stick to her 
through thick and thin” and you will 
find her as faithful to you. It may add 
years to your life and it certainly will 
not shorten it. 






"KROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


One good thing about the Camp Fire 
is that it gives a fellow a chance to com- 
municate discoveries (North and South 
Poles barred), exchange ideas and then 
enjoy just plain talk. Sometimes even 
the silence is eloquent. Just before turn- 
ing-in time, when the pipes are almost 
smoked out and the fire has dwindled 
to ashes, that every now and then flare 
up into little flames; when the stars 
twinkle and the ghostly light of the new 
moon steals through the trees; when a 
little chill creeps up from the ground, 
and over all is the great silence of the 
woods, broken only by the whispering 
wind, as it passes over and through the 
gaunt limbs, or possibly the plaintive 
note of the little red owl may be heard. 
The last story has been told and the 
day’s work for the morrow planned; 
then it is that one drinks in the inspira- 
tion of silence and restfulness. 


* a * 


TuHE subject of rifles for hunting is a 
never-ending source of discursiveness. 
If it were not so, the manufacturers 
would have to shut up shop. Every man 
has his own particular favorite; some of 
them have more than one and if you 
want to start something, just criticise 
the favorite. Whole rivers of ink have 
been shed recently by the advocates for 
and against the Lever Action and the 





Bolt Action rifles. To the genuine 
crank, these discussions are interesting, 
though perhaps not always convincing. 
But, after all is said and done, are we 
not over-stocked with rifles and under- 
stocked with game? Does it make very 
much difference which action can be 
worked the fastest, so long as both 
actions will do their appointed work? 
We used the lever action for many years 
and thought it all right. Certainly such 
rifles killed their full share of game. The 
military rifle has been thought to require 
a bolt action and several noted experts 
have re-modeled the present regulation 
military rifle into a sporting model that 
is certainly a fine, well-balanced weapon. 
But is it any better than the Winchester 
or Savage lever action rifles? Look 
over the specifications of the Sauer- 
Mauser, as advertised in these columns. 
Four calibres to choose from: maximum 
range, 4,500 yds.; killing range, 3,000 
yds.; point-blank range, 300 yds., etc., 
etc. Would this rifle be a bit better than 
a Savage high-power for game shooting? 
When you come to think over the matter 
of range; why do we look for the rifle 
with the longest range? Mr. Roosevelt 
killed every head of his list inside a 
radius of 600 yds. How many American 
hunters would be willing to state that 
their game has been killed at longer 
distances, except by chance or experi- 

















ment? Then, why is the extreme long 
range needed in the hunting rifle? 
* * ok 

Last month Bro. Gilbert got after the 
“long shot” makers. These belong to 
the same class with the big-fish-that-got- 
away fishermen. Most of them believe 
what they say, but when you pin them 
down to the deadly level of cold meas- 
urements, do you convince them? Cer- 
tainly not! Several years ago, being 
possessed of a splendid dog and located 
in a vicinity where Bob White was plen- 
tiful, the writer proceeded to test out by 
actual measurement with a 50-foot tape 
a series of shots made at single birds in 
the open field. The dog being absolutely 
staunch and the birds as yet unwary, may 
have been a factor in reducing the dis- 
tances; but the maximum was 25 yds., 
the minimum, 12, and the average, 18. 
I shot a pair of barrels specially bored 
for brush shooting and am naturally a 
quick shot, so that my conclusions may 
have been unfair; but I do not believe 
many upland game birds are killed out- 
side a 40-yd. radius and the so-called 
long shots are pure chance. Almost all 
men who have done much shooting have 
either made long shots themselves or 
have seen others turn the trick, but exact 
estimation of distance by the untrained 
eye is rarely seen. One of the most dif- 
ficult things taught the soldier is this 
very estimation and it requires a great 
deal of practice and a bit better than 
ordinary powers of observation to be- 
come accurate. The average individual 
almost always over-estimates and fully 
95 per cent of sighting shots fired at 
unknown distances over-shoot the mark. 
Shooting over the water is still more 
deceptive and Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion 
of the duck tied at 40 yds. reminds me 
very forcibly of my own experiences in 
the ducking blind, when the ducks would 
swim in to the decoys or drop their legs 
into the water just outside the furthest 
decoy. Time after time I would plow 
furrows in the water with the charge 
of shot, while the uninjured ducks would 
promptly leave the vicinity. It seemed 
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as though I would never learn to hold 
over the mark far enough, or the charge 
would pass completely over without a 
pellet touching the mark. 

* * * 

WE have a little duck in Maryland 
waters, known as the: Coot—really the 
ruddy duck. These little fellows never 
decoy like other ducks, but frequently 
swim in to the decoys, when the water,is 
calm, and seem to know the range of a 
heavy 10-bore to perfection. I had a 
Merwin & Hurlbut rifle of .22 calibre that 
shot the Long Rifle cartridge to perfec- 
tion and after I rigged a Lyman rear 
sight on the little gun and found out the 
correct elevation, there were not so many 
misses recorded. I wonder how many 
readers of Sports AFIELD remember 
either the Merwin & Hurlbut rifle or 
revolver? The rifle differed but little 
from other .22 single shots, except that 
the barrel was rather heavier than ordi- 
nary. The revolver was one of the most 
unique in its mechanism for attaching 
the barrel to the frame that I have ever 
seen. The heavy .45 calibre this firm 
made was a great favorite on the Mex- 
ican border and also among the Chinese, 
many of them being bought and sent to 
that country as well as being used by 
the Highbinder who dearly loves a big 
gun with a short barrel. Like many an- 
other good thing, the company finally dis- 
solved, and now it is impossible to find 
one of their rifles or revolvers in the 


market. 
ok * ck 


* Tue Savace Arms Co. made its repu- 
tation by turning out rifles that were 
fine enough in finish to suit the most 
fastidious (which is going some) and 
that also proved their accuracy in the 
hands of men who knew how to shoot. 
Then the company acquired the manufac- 
turing rights of a model of automatic 
pistol that jumped into favor at once and 
in .45 calibre came within an ace of being 
adopted as the regulation military side- 
arm. Indeed, it might be said that it 
ran a dead heat in the race with the Colt, 
though the latter was finally chosen. Now 
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they have put out a high-power .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle that is worthy of more 
than passing notice. It is a curiosity in 
more ways than one. . First, it handles 
like a shotgun ; 2d, the ammunition gives 
a muzzle velocity of 2,800 foot seconds, 
which is about 150 feet per second faster 
than the .30 calibre military rifle, and 
shoots a .22 calibre sharp pointed bullet, 
weighing 70 grains, with soft lead point, 
which is driven by 25 grains of Light- 
ning powder; 3d, the twist is one turn 
in 12 inches, which permits the use of 
lead bullets and almost any modification 
of powder up to the full development 
of its power; 4th, it will bankrupt no 
man to own one. 
k * x 

TARGETS are made in various forms 
for the purpose of grouping a series of 
shots around a central point and give 
certain values to hits for the purpose 
of comparing scores and _ incidentally 
winning or losing a prize or place in a 
contest. The recent team matches con- 
ducted by the U. S. Revolver Asso’n 
have been concluded and the scores 
made afford considerable opportunity for 
study. There were 24 teams entered 
and for the sake of comparison it may 
be stated that 240 men competed ; that is, 
10 to each team, though the 5 highest 
men in each match constituted the team 
that represented the individual club in 
that particular match. Possibly 240 
men did not reach the high score that 
would place them on the team, every 
match, but 240 men actually shot for a 
place in 23 matches. Each of these men 
fired 50 shots each night but one, as each 
club shot two matches eleven times and 
one match once—thus making a total 
of 23 matches. So each man shot a total 
of 575 shots or 138,000 shots for the 
entire number of men shooting. The 
individual possible for the 23 matches 
would be 5750 points. The five man 
possible would be 1250 points and it is 
notable that the four highest clubs at the 
finish did not fall below the 1100 mark 
during the matches—a team average of 
88 per cent. or better. Now the mem- 
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bers of these teams are among the best 
pistol shots in this country, which is to 
say the world. Nearly every one of 
them shot a single-shot pistol of .22 
calibre, with adjustable sights, artificial 
light 20 yds. S. A. target reduced. Yet, 
picking the five highest scores each time, 
not one team made a general average of 
go per cent., though several reached that 
altitude more than once. About one- 
fourth the total number shooting in the 
matches averaged 86 per cent. and per- 
haps a halfdozen reached go per cent. 
There were 27,600 five-shot scores fired, 
yet there were only 31 five-shot pos- 
sibles, four of them being credited to 
one man—Geo. Armstrong of Portland, 
Ore., who by the way has an official 
record of 481 points out of a possible 
500, shooting 50 shots with a single-shot 
pistol of the S. & W. brand. Given a 
pistol known to be accurate, ammuni- 
tion known to be accurate, shooting 
under conditions ideal in their nature, 
and why such low scores? Simply be- 
cause the writer (who knows not where- 
of he writes) has made claims for high 
scores that only come once in a great 
while; but, believe me, 85 per cent. is 
high enough when you have it to make. 
If there is anything more sensitive than 
the S. & W. single-shot 10-inch when 
held at the end of an outstretched arm, 
it is yet to be made. You have to part 
your hair exactly in the middle; button 
every button of your coat, trim your 
mustache even, and, after all these prep- 
arations, you will squeeze the trigger and 
get a measly 5 or 6! 
* * * 

Unc te Sam has decided that the Mex- 
ican situation is of such a nature as to 
make it impossible to hold the National 
rifle and pistol matches this year. These 
matches have been a powerful factor in 
developing State-wide interest in rifle 
practice, ever since the first one (held 
at Sea Girt, N. J., in 1903). The Gov- 
ernment has been in the habit of detail- 
ing about 1,000 enlisted mén and officers 
to run the contests, and if the men can- 
not be spared it would seem within the 

















power of Congress to provide funds to 
pay a regiment or two of militia to do 
the work. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion has been making inquiry of the 
State of New Jersey, with the idea of 
assuming the conduct of the N. R. 
A. matches and possibly the National 
matches as well on the Sea Girt range. 
Those who have shot over the New Jer- 
sey range and enjoyed the hospitality 
of its officials will be glad to visit there 
once more. Once the break is made and 
the National matches laid over for a 
year, it will be difficult to gain lost 
ground and if this country is to conduct 
the great International Tournament in 
1913, it will be necessary to keep up in- 
terest and by wide advertising get the 
Government to see that the required 
funds are forthcoming, and the Associa- 
tion will do a good thing to pull them 
off as usual, even though the number of 
States represented may be less than has 
formerly reported. 
* * * 

Tue Argentine Republic (with its 
1,125,000 square miles of territory and 
5,000,000 population) is offering several 
thousand dollars in prizes and conduct- 
ing a Pan-American International Rifle 
Tournament in Buenos Aires. The Gov- 
ernment is backing the Tiro de Argen- 
tina (an organization similar in its na- 
ture to our own N. R. A.) in conduct- 
ing the tournament, and, while the shoot- 
ing does not go beyond 525 meters, there 
are many fine shots to be found in the 
country and the membership of the Asso- 
ciation includes a large number of her 
wealthiest citizens. Yet our own great, 
big country has to depend upon private 
contributions for the funds to send 
American teams to Buenos Aires and to 
Stockholm (for the Olympic matches), 
which would be funny if it were not so 
serious a matter. 

* * * 

MANY years ago a gentleman by the 
name of Wm. Lyman (now unfortun- 
ately deceased) invented a rear sight 
for the rifle that was such an innovation 
few would take it seriously. In time, 
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however, its worth proved so great that 


its use became common. Since Mr. Ly- 
man’s death the business has been car- 
ried on by the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration, Middlefield, Conn., and their 
latest product (known as the Lyman Re- 
ceiver Sight for the New Springfield, 
with micrometer adjustment) will even- 
tually take the same place in the affec- 
tions of the hunter that the original sight 
held. The question of sights for the 
hunting rifle has always been a weak 
point in the majority of such arms, and 
while the above named sight is intended 
for the sporting model of the Spring- 
field as well as the military model, it 
will only be a question of adjustment to 
attach a similar model of sight to other 
hunting rifles. The great advantage of 
the sight lies in the micrometer adjust- 
ment for elevation and windage. One 
turn of the elevating screw raises the 
elevation .008 inches, which is equivalent 
to one inch per every 100 yds. of range. 
A spring on the head of the elevating 
screw has a spring catch that prevents 
slipping and gives a plainly felt click for 
each turn. The wind gauge works from 
the left side of the sight and also gives 
an adjustment that means one inch per 
every 100 yds. for one turn of the screw. 
There are many other excellent features 
about this sight, but space will not per- 
mit further description. It will be found 
very strong and easily removed and re- 
placed on the rifle; but, above all, it is 
absolutely accurate and requires but little 
study to learn its use. 
* Be * 

Ye Epritor says: “Come across with 
some more copy. Have it of a fishing 
complexion.” Now, what do you think 
of that? What kind of a complexion 
is it? The hide on my face never burns, 
but I remember what happened to the 
complexion of my back once, when some 
of us boys went fishing and swimming 
or swimming and fishing, either way 
you want it, and I saw my rod and line 
making an attempt to cross the mnill- 
dam. I had left it propped up by two 
stones and the baited hook in the water. 
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Unashamed, clad only in Nature’s garb, 
I rescued the rod and found an exceed- 
ingly lively eel safely hooked. Fearing 
to break the slender line, I pranced 
around on the bank while Old Sol got 
in his work on my tender skin. _ The eel 
was caught and skinned and eaten. I 
felt as though I had been skinned also, 
until Mother had exhausted the family 
supply of cold cream. Oh, these 
mothers! Mine used to wonder where 
the streak of wildness came from that 
made me play Robinson Crusoe and Liv- 
ingston and Gordon Cumming while 
still in abbreviated trousers, and, later, 
why the reports from boarding school 
showed so many demerits for truancy 
from church and regulation Saturday 
exercises. She never could understand 
the Call of the Wild that drew me to 
the winding current of the historic 
Stonybrook while at school; neither 
could she believe it right for a man of 
family to harry the ducks and snipe and 
upland game. When I came home one 
summer from a vacation in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains with a full-fledged 
teacher’s certificate and coolly informed 
her that I was going to make teaching 
a profession, she wept many tears for 
the boy whose father had dedicated him 
to the ministry but who had failed to 
reach such a high standard. Even when 
I brought home the diploma that made 
me a privileged Man of Medicine 
(bought by three years of the hardest 
kind of work at the University and every 
cent of expenses made by other years of 
hard work), she always thought I had 
failed to make good. But this is getting 
away from fishing. Last week my 
youngest hopeful said to me: “ Dad, 
are you going fishing this summer?” 
After I had assured him that such was 
my intention, he handed me a list of 
tackle and suggested that he would 
make a good companion if properly out- 
fitted. This youngster has never given 
signs of inoculation with any other germ 
save those that keep him at his books 
and I begin to have hopes of him, now 
that I see some of my traits making their 
appearance. I also believe I enjoyed the 
hour we spent buying the tackle just as 
much as he did, and as soon as the 
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gudgeons begin to bite he and I will be 
among the first to wet a line. 
* * * 

THE letter in the April issue, stating 
that rattlesnake venom had cured a case 
of tuberculosis may be true; but the 
Maryland State Board of Health dis- 
claims all knowledge of the case as re- 
ported in the Washington Herald. More- 
over, the literature of rattlesnake poison 
does not mention any case of tuberculo- 
sis that has been cured of the disease by 
this poison, though, like many other pos- 
sible remedies, it has been tried before, 
only to be found wanting. Among other 
cures that have been ascribed to portions 
or products of the rattlesnake may be 
mentioned, the rattles, sewed in the un- 
dershirt or worn around the neck of a 
child to prevent croup, and its oil as a 
sure cure for rheumatism. These belong 
entirely to the realm of Suggestive Med- 
icine and depend uponsthe imaginative 
powers of the individual who applies 
them. Under the circumstances, it is 
probably true that the only good rattle- 
snake is a dead one. After all, the camp 
and an outdoor life are the only cures 
for the dreadful White Plague. It is a 
house disease and incipient cases may 
always feel hopeful of an entire recovery 
under proper environment and treat- 
ment. A cure may be brought about in 
such a case, without leaving home, if it 
be possible to arrange living quarters in 
the open air. Cases living in the coun- 
try have a health resort on their own 
property, if they are willing to live by 
rule and regulation. Any county Health 
Board will be glad to co-operate with 
the patient in offering advice, superin- 
tending the building of an outdoor shack, 
and any live physician can take care of 
all other treatment. Those who go away 
from home for treatment are doubly 
blessed if given to riding a hobby that 
will not cause too much exertion until 
strength has been regained. Waiting 
day by day for the cure that must take 
months to obtain is awfully tiresome 
without something interesting to do. 
Light handicrafts are good if the work 
can be done outdoors. Better yet, go 
hunting with gun or field glass or 
camera. Sam’ J. Fort, M.D. 




















TROUT FISHING ON 





THE THUNDER. 





By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


HE Agriculturist, at 
whose home I was a 
visitor, had me out of 
bed the morning of 
June Ig at 2:30 
o'clock, for we were 
to drive to the upper 
waters of Thunder 
River —a distance of 
some 30 miles — and 
an early start was 
necessary. As I pride 
myself upon my culin- 
ary ability, I busied 
myself getting break- 
fast, while my friend 
- harnessed and cared 
for the horses. The 
wagon, loaded with 
camp paraphernalia 
since Saturday after- 
noon, was waiting for us; so all we had 
to do was swallow our breakfast and 
start. When going on such a trip it’s 
always the part of wisdom to load up 
the day before the start is made, for 
then one has plenty of time and no im- 
portant article is likely to be forgotten 
and there is much to remember between 
horse feed and fly hooks. Secure in 

















the thought that every essential was 
included in our rather bulky load, we 
hitched up and climbed aboard. There 
was just a hint of grey in the eastern 
sky when we swung out into the coun- 
try road and we congratulated one an- 
other on our early start. At one farm- 
house we surprised a lingering swain at 
his leavetaking, much to his discomfort 
and our amusement; when we advised 
him to go home, he shook his fist and 
shouted something that was lost in the 
rattle of the wheels. 

“ Strange,” remarked the Agricultur- 
ist, “ what a fool a young man will make 
of himself over a girl! Now that fellow 
will not be worth his salt in the field 
today.” 

“Look here, old man!” I retorted 


‘(for I have not traveled Life’s High- 


way for as many years as he), “ I’m will- 
ing to bet a fiver that you were guilty 
of the same misdemeanor, if misde- 
meanor it is, forty years ago. Come 


now, be honest. Did you never get back 
to the farm just as your father was driv- 
ing the cows up to the barn for the 
morning milking? ” 
“Rats!” he snorted, but he did not bet. 
For the first hour we drove through a 
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thickly settled country, though there was 
little sign of life about the farmhouses ; 
even the dogs were asleep. We watched 
the birth of the day with interest, for 
it was one of those rare mornings when 
the sun lays himself out to see what he 
can do as a colorist. The sky fairly 
blazed with color. Forgetful of the time- 
worn warning regarding Evening grey 
and morning red, we enjoyed the riot of 
color to the utmost; but when at last the 
sun was above the horizon the clouds 
shut in all around and the morning was 
grey and sombre. Notwithstanding the 
threatening appearance of the sky, my 
companion remained an optimist, assert- 
ing that the day would prove fair — an 
attitude which he maintained later on 
when rain began to fall and even when 
wet to the skin. 

At 5 o'clock we turned off from well 
traveled roads and entered unimproved 
country, for there is much wild land in 
Marinette and Oconto Counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Our road was but a trail, often 
marked only by a slight trampling down 
of the grass; so it was no wonder that 
we got lost and were compelled to travel 
by compass. Over logs and through 
brushy cut-overs, we bumped and bound- 
ed. The rougher the road, the more opti- 
mistic became the Agriculturist, the more 
hearty his laugh, the louder his songs. 
Then a cold rain began to fall steadily, 
insistently, discouragingly; but nothing 
could discourage my companion, neither 
was it possible for any one within a half 
mile of him to get the blues. The mos- 
quitos were about us in clouds, in spite 
of the rain, and they were after blood, 
too; that they secured it an occasional 
Ouch! testified. Later on, in attempt- 
ing to drive over a log, we broke a whif- 
fletree and were compelled to get out in 
the waist-high brush to make repairs. 
If I expected my companion would lose 
his optimism when confronted with this 
last misfortune, I was disappointed, for 
he made hasty repairs with a bit of hay 
wire, asserting the while that that last 
bit of ill luck presaged the best trip ever. 
At 11 o’clock even the rain clouds gave 
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it up as a bad job, and, defeated, left the 
sky to the sun. It was a complete vic- 
tory for the Optimist, and, standing with 
the water running from his duck trous- 
ers, his neck and face bathed in blood, 
he oracularly reminded me, “ Did I not 
tell you all along it would turn out a 
fine day?” 

At the mouth of the Thunder we out- 
spanned for breakfast and to feed the 
horses. We experienced some little dif- 
ficulty in starting a fire, but at last suc- 
ceeded in brewing a cup of tea and stood 
about to eat our lunch, for to sit down 
was to invite the hordes of bloodthirsty 
mosquitos to attack us and with the clear- 
ing of the sky the deer flies came—dart- 
ing, buzzing, biting. It was an agoniz- 
ing hour and [| think I would have sur- 
rendered to the blues, in spite of the 
Agriculturist’s optimism, had it not been 
for memories of days in the past when 
flies and mosquitos were bad but when 
the trout were willing to rise to anything, 
for somehow it seems that when the 
pests are the most aggravating the trout 
are the most voracious. As soon as the 
horses had finished their oats we hitched 
up again and started for the Forks of 
the Thunder, the point where the north 
and south branches unite to form the 
main stream, for we had determined to 
camp where we could fish either branch 
or the main river at our pleasure. The 
Forks reached, we selected for a camp 
site an open, grassy meadow high above 
the river, vainly imagining that we would 
be free from mosquitos at least; but the 
grass proved to be alive with them and 
of course deer flies were present in num- 
bers. We were not long setting the tent, 
for there was no pleasure in loitering. 
When everything was in readiness for 
the night, the last little task completed, 
we got out the rod cases—though I 
looked down with fear and trembling 
upon the low meadow through which the 
Thunder wandered—knowing full well 
if the mosquitos were bad upon the high 
land they would be worse upon the low. 
Though our hands were protected by 
gloves, we found threading the rods a 
disagreeable task. Just as we would 
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point the lines toward the guides a thou- 
sand mosquitos, more or less, would 
swoop down upon us and we would be 
forced to drop the rods in self-defence. 

“Did you ever see anything like it?” 
exclaimed the Agriculturist, as he slapped 
energetically with his wool hat. “ Only 
once,” I answered, slapping no less en- 
ergetically, “and that was in Northern 
Minnesota, the land of big mosquitos 
and bigger stories. Really, Jim,” I so- 
berly added, “I don’t just see how we 
can hope to live at all down on the low 
land.” 
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the other found it irresistibly funny. I 
think two men never suffered more and 
indulged in less profanity. In less than 
ten minutes we, like the immortal Boz- 
zaris, were bleeding at every pore. To 
be together was to talk and to talk was 
to strangle, so we separated—one going 
up and the other down stream. I would 
run from one pool to the next, fish until 
the mosquitos became unbearable, then 
run again; thus I secured fish, for the 
trout were very willing to take bait. 
Fly fishing was out of the question, as 
changing flies involved too much suffer- 











“The Thunder is a Fly 


Fisherman's Paradise.”’ 





“ Live or die, survive or perish, we are 
going to dine on trout tonight. Come 
on!” he shouted. 

If I should undertake to tell the 
Sports Afield Family how thick the mos- 
quitos were along the river they wouldn’t 
believe me, so I will only say that I have 
fought mosquitos in the North Woods 
and on the Western Prairies and I never 
saw them worse. They were so thick 
about our faces that they interfered with 
breathing and when we undertook to talk 
they would get into our mouths. When 
either of us strangled upon a mosquito 





ing. I remained on the stream an hour 
and took nine fine fish (one of them 
being a rainbow); then I fled to camp, 
built a great smudge and sat in the 
thick smoke, but even the smoke did 
not bring immunity. When the Agricul- 
turist appeared, breathing out sulphur- 
ous anathemas, in spite of the cloud of 
mosquitos that hovered about his face, 
I could but laugh, though his condition 
was hardly mirth provoking. One eye 
was swelled shut, while the other threat- 
ened to do likewise; his ears were thick 
and leathery and his whole face had as- 
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sumed a reddish-purple hue decidedly 
alarming. 

“You look as though you had been 
on a week’s bum,” I exclaiméd, unwill- 
ing that he should discover my fears. 

“Oh! the dum things always did poi- 
son me, though I never got where they 
could bite me inside and out before. But 
I’m not complaining. I'd willingly have 
both eyes swelled shut any day in ex- 
change for an hour’s such fishing! ” 

With the approach of evening the wind 
shifted to the northwest and blew a small 
gale, the temperature falling rapidly. 
The stinging pests were either chilled or 
blown from the upland and we were 
enabled to move about with comparative 
comfort. We cooked our supper with 
little difficulty, in spite of the high wind, 
having provided ourselves with a fire- 
place built of stones—always a wise plan 
when camping in the open. As our 
horses seemed comfortable, we gave 
them an extra feed of hay and pre- 
pared to enter the tent, but were pre- 
vented by the approach of a party of 
fishermen; so we built up the fire and 
gathered about its cheerful blaze. The 
gentlemen (four in number) were from 
the largest city in the Middle West and 
unused to life in the open; therefore 
the mosquitos seemed to have paid them 
special attention—their condition being 
little better than that of the Agriculturist, 
though they had used fly dope in liberal 
quantities. One member of the party 
said that he had fished the Thunder for 
years but had never seen the mosquitos 
so bad, adding that, as the weather had 
cleared, we would not find the pests so 
voracious on the morrow. When the 
party departed for their stopping place 
down the river, we extinguished our fires 
and went to bed. Fortunately we were 
provided with a mosquito proof tent and 
our slumbers were undisturbed. 

The next morning the horses were 
calling for their oats long before we 
left the shelter of the tent, and had it 
not been for them I do not know when 
we would have mustered sufficient cour- 
age to brave the mosquitos. Imagine 
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our surprise when we found that they 
were not superlatively bad. We pre- 
pared our breakfast with some degree 
of comfort and at 9 o’clock descended 
to the low land in quest of fish. Of 
course in moving about in the high grass 
we disturbed our enemies but they did 
not seem so bloodthirsty as upon the pre- 
vious day, though the deer flies were more 
numerous and aggressive. We fished 
the South Branch almost exclusively, as 
that stream flows through open meadows 
for perhaps a mile—an ideal fishing 
ground; trout were present too, though 
for the most part they ran small—a 
pound fish being a large one. I have 
fished the same water in August, when 
many large fish were taken—some of 
them rainbows—and a 2-pound rainbow 
will give a good account of itself if 
taken on a fly rod. We took some rain- 
bows, none of which would weigh much 
over a pound. As I was using an auto- 
matic reel for the first time, some of my 
experiences were extremely amusing (al- 
though I was unable to detect the humor 
at the time). For instance, I learned that 
a large brook trout had his home in a 
certain deep pool below a snag and of 
course I haunted the spot like an aveng- 
ing Nemesis. As His Troutship would 
have nothing to do with my flies (proba- 
bly because of my lack of skill), I put 
on a worm and let that float down into 
his pool from the bend above. He took 
it instantly and the fun began! Back 
and out he raved. I became rattled and 
pressed the lever of the automatic, rais- 
ing the tip of the rod at the same time, 
thus giving my capture yards and yards 
of line—an advantage he was quick to 
make the most of. Before I had time 
to think twice the fish had dashed around 
a log and the line was hard and fast. But 
the hook still held. Though I did my 
best, I couldn’t loosen the line, which 
of course was snagged on the far side 
of the stream. Then I called my com- 
panion to hold the rod, while I went up- 
stream to a log that spanned the river, 
thinking to cross and have him throw 
me the rod. Now, that log was a good 
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half-mile up-stream from the pool, and 
just as I was teetering my way over 
my friend shouted that the fish had re- 
leased himself and was safely landed. 
Sweating, disgusted, almost angry with 
my companion, I made my way back to 
the pool and faced an exasperating grin 
and the largest trout taken on the whole 
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beginners, he was anxious to handle a 
long line, and as a consequence was al- 
ways getting into trouble, tangling the 
line about his feet or in a tree-top. In 
vain had I pointed out to him that 30 
feet of line properly handled is more 
satisfactory than 60 feet poorly placed. 
He was casting on the open meadow, 











‘But there is also some pretty swift water on the Thunder.’’——(Showing the Author fishing). 





trip. My companion was a near Ches- 
terfield and did not gloat over-much, but 
I was sore until something happened to 
him which I thought evened the score. 

The Agriculturist had recently dis- 
carded the stiff bait rod in favor of 
the light, willowy fly rod. Like most 


using about 20 feet more line than he 
could handle, when the wind caught the 
back cast and sent the hooks whirling 
down behind him at his heels. Without 
looking to see where his cast. had landed 
and whether it was free or not, he reeled 
his line up short. I could see from the 
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way he cranked the reel that he was 
mad because the cast had fallen to the 
ground. Then he brought the rod down 
with a strong sweep, bending forward at 
the same time. The line was very short 
and his cast leaped from the ground, 
and as the part of his anatomy which 
projected out behind was in line with 
the flying hooks, the reader can imagine 
what happened. I was compelled to per- 
form a surgical operation with my jack- 
knife and improved the opportunity to 
read him a lecture on how not to cast, 
though, strange to relate, my lecture was 
but illy received. 

With all the fish we could possibly 
use in our baskets we returned to the 
tent and spent the afternoon fighting 
flies and mosquitos, cursing the ill luck 
that had led us to visit the Thunder at 
such an unfavorable time. It seemed 
strange to sit in a tent doing nothing, 
when we knew that large rainbows, 
eager to strike at spoon or fly, were lying 
in the pool at the foot of the rapids just 
below us. Nevertheless, we had no de- 
sire to fish. Perhaps some one will ask 
why we did not use fly dope. We did, 
but I could not see that it helped much. 
We welcomed the night, for then our 
enemies were not so active and the flies 
disappeared. Probably, had it not been 
for the cool wind, so far as the mos- 
quitos were concerned, the nights would 
have been worse than the days. 

The third day proved a mosquito day 
and by 11 o'clock we were back at the 
tent—bleeding, angry and discouraged. 
To prove that the fishing was good, I 
have only to say that my basket con- 
tained 47 trout of average size, while 
my companion had not done quite so 
well. I can truthfully say that I think 
I never saw the fishing better. That noon 
the mosquitos were so bad that I found 
cooking out of the question. I gave up 
trying to fry the fish, even when they 
were half done, and we ate them so. 
Discouraged, I suggested that we go 
home, and, my companion being perfect- 
ly willing, we hitched up and started— 
reaching the Agriculturist’s home in the 
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middle of the night. Of course we were 
laughed at and called quitters by our 
brave stay-at-home friends, who would 
not believe the stories we told about the 
mosquitos, but I solemnly aver that I 
have not exaggerated in the least. As 
to the fishing, it was all that one could 
ask for and I hope to try it again in 
August, when the mosquitos will have 
largely disappeared. The Thunder can 
easily be reached from Crivits or Ellis 
Junction, as the station is called, the 
same being on the C., M. and St. Paul 
Ry. Mr. McPherson, who runs a sport- 
ing ranch on the Thunder, will meet 
trains, care for fishermen and advise 
them where to fish and how to vote. 
I am sure if you ever visit the Thunder 
River you will have a good time—but 
don’t, don’t go in June. 


> 


A BLUEFISH RAID ON BARNEGAT BAY. 








At the risk of being called the great- 
est fish liar on record, I will now write 
for Sports AFIELD a true statement of 
the facts of this raid. It happened soon 
after I had quit the sea; so it was of 
no recent date. Barnegat Bay, on the 
New Jersey coast, is 30 miles long and 
about 4% broad and is connected to a 
chain of bays on the south that reach to 
Cape May. One day in June one of our 
local fishermen came to me and said: 
“ Cap., there are hundreds of bushels of 
mossbunkers (a species of herring) in 
the coves along Little Beach. Let’s take 
a net and haul a lot of them ashore.” 
Taking a net only 50 fathoms long, we 
were soon at Little Beach, and I saw 
at once that Jesse had made no misstate- 
ment of facts. Just as far as we could 
see along the shore to the east of us 
every cove was filled with an almost 
solid mass of fish. We swung out the 
net and began hauling the fish on shore 
at the rate of at least 100 bushels to a 
haul. We now saw that many of these 
fish had recently been bitten by either 
sharks or bluefish. We kept hauling 


until we had landed over 500 bushels of 
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fish, and then discovered that only 100 
yds. off shore the bluefish were working 
on the outer edge of the mass of small 
fish—snapping and cutting them up with 
their bulldog jaws until the water was 
tinged with blood. We now took a gill 
net, and in two hours had over 500 lbs. 
of big bluefish in our boat and could still 
see them leaping and jumping for a long 
distance off shore. It was about a mile 
from where we had been fishing to the 
wharf, and for this entire distance we 
rowed through a mass of mossbunkers, 
herring and weakfish, and just off shore 
from this mass of small fish was a cor- 
don of bluefish, biting and cutting like a 
horde of ravenous wolves. On arriving 
at the dock, we shipped our bluefish to 
New York and sold 500 bushels of 
mossbunkers to a farmer for 20 cents 
per bushel. These we were to deliver at 
the dock on the following day, but they 
were never delivered ; for when we went 
with a large scow after our catch of fish 
we found the shore covered by hundreds 
of thousands—and now learned that this 
solid mass of fish extended for more 
than 12 miles north and for over 5 miles 
east and south of us without a break. 
For this entire distance a cordon con- 
taining millions of bluefish was hemming 
them in and for days they were thus held 
along the shore until millions were 
smothered and forced on shore by those 
still alive. Every man and boy for miles 
around now quit work and went blue- 
fishing, and in three days the price of 
fish dropped to 1 cent per lb., when the 
dealers sent word to quit shipping, as 
they were not getting enough from their 
sales to pay the freight. It now became 
a common sight to see men push a big 
scow into the mass of mossbunkers ; then 
jump overboard and with baskets dip up 
hundreds of bushels of the helpless fish; 
this being easier than to gather them 
with pitchforks on and near the shore. 
Not only were millions of fish 
destroyed, but the mass of rotting fish 
settled on the beds of planted oysters 
and killed thousands of bushels of them 
also. Farmers were busy carting fish for 


fertilizer, but for each load they were 
able to gather there were hundreds of 
loads left to rot. Nets were thrown aside, 
as it was found that tons of bluefish 
could be caught by trolling and that was 
a whole lot more fun. Usually 100 ft. 
of line was attached to each squid (a piece 
of block tin shaped like a fish, with the 
hook in the tail). But now the bluefish 
would bite ravenously within 10 ft. of 
the boat. Eels seemed to be a favorite 
food for them, and these were exter- 
minated except in the small creeks and 
ponds. Bluefishing is all right when they 
come in reasonable numbers, but an 
awful nuisance when they make a raid 
like the above. They were quite plenti- 
ful last summer, 500 to a boat being 
often caught by chumming—that is, by 
using ground-up mossbunkers to bring 
them around the boat—and 100 or more 
were often caught by trolling. But all 
our fishermen will agree that we want no 
more bluefish raids on our Bay. A blue- 
fish, after eating all the small fish he can 
swallow, will, out of pure cussedness, 
continue to bite every small fish in sight. 
Those making the raid were large fish— 
4 to 12 lbs. Those caught last summer 
were considerably smaller, running from 
I to 3 lbs. each. 
Capt. Jos. K. Ripcway. 


IN NATURE'S HAUNTS. 








One day during the hot weather last 
summer my old chum and I decided 
work was out of the question and that a 
day on our trout stream would not be 
amiss. We knew of a certain shady 
cafion on the mountain beyond Lake 
Okanagan where a cool breeze was 
always blowing down from the heights 
above ; so it was easy to yield to tempta- 
tion. In the deep shady pools, under the 
cedars, beautiful little red-sided trout lay 
in the ice-cold water—all alert for the 
unwary fly or grasshopper. In the eve- 
ning of a hot summer’s day we mounted 
our wheels, with fishing baskets filled 
with provisions for a two days trip, and 
after a spin of 5 miles reached our boat- 
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house, ran out the boat and got every 
thing in readiness for an early start 
across the lake at daybreak. In the early 
morning we hoisted our sail and ran 
across to our fishing ground—boiling 
our kettle and frying our bacon for 
breakfast on arrival. Six o’clock found 
us well on our way to the upper reaches 
of our trout stream. On each hand were 
the pine woods. Roses and wild blos- 
soms bloomed around us and the air was 
full of their fragrance. Woodpeckers 
were telephoning to their mates by drum- 
ming on the hollow pine stubs, and 
occasionally a mother grouse would flut- 
ter noisily up from the ground at our 
feet, and endeavor to distract our atten- 
tion from her young brood. The red 
squirrels were chattering in the tops of 
the fir trees—sending down a shower of 
cones to the ground below. In places the 
hillside was blue with patches of wild 
larkspur, which showed in relief against 
the dark green of the small fir trees. 
After a delightful walk through such 
scenes as these, we descended into the 
cafion, and, putting our rods together, 
commenced to fish. In former years 
there had been considerable mining done 
in the bed of the creek, which yielded 
placer gold, and the miners had caused 
deep pools. One of these pools at the 
foot of some falls was about 15 feet deep 
and full of trout. At first almost every 
cast of the fly was good for a fish and 
our basket soon had a pleasant feeling 
of growing more weighty. But in the 
clear water the fish soon became shy. 
We then fished a series of smaller pools, 
each headed by a foaming cascade of 
sparkling water. Every pool contributed 
its share of red-sided beauties and 
towards lunch time our basket was pretty 
well filled. Then we sat on a fallen log 
and ate our meal and drank from the 
cold, clear stream where a few hours 
before the deer had taken their morning 
draught, for we could see their fresh 
tracks on the gravel beach. The water 
ouzels were singing their cheerful song, 
perched in mid-stream upon a moss-cov- 
ered boulder—thence darting into the 
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flood to gather some water insect or pos- 
sibly fish spawn. We photographed one 
of these birds. Then I cast my line and 
roped him around the neck, much to his 
surprise and, I may add, to my own. 
Beavers had been working among the 
poplars, and their dams across the stream 
formed some fine pools for the finny 
tribe. By 4 o’clock we had filled our 
baskets; so we put up our rods and 
climbed out of the cafion to the bench 
above, and soon reached our camp—well 
satisfied with our glorious day of sport. 
I’m afraid to say how many panfuls of 
fish we did away with for our evening 
meal. Nevertheless, we had plenty left 
to take back to our friends and to testify 
to our prowess. A. T. BicKForp. 
Vernon, British Columbia. 


OPENING DAY IN WISCONSIN. 








See Frontispiece—page 892. 

Once again the glorious trout season 
is upon us, with all of its attendant joys 
and disappointments. Again we have 
worshipped at the shrine of the Red 
Gods, and, although the day was “cold, 
and dark, and dreary,” we caught a few 
trout and enjoyed the First Day to the 
utmost. The photograph on p. 392— in 
which I am shown attending strictly to 
business—was taken several years ago, 
when a veritable blizzard came roaring 
down out of the North Land on the 15th 
of April. Just take another look at that 
picture, in order to refresh your memo- 
ries, and you will then thank Fortune 
that our present season did not open so_ 
inauspiciously—although April 15, 1912, 
was not the warmest day fickle April 
has ever blessed us with. 

I was up betimes the morning of 
Opening Day this year—the clock strik- 
ing 3 just as I peered out into the night, 
as dark, cold and cheerless as one can 
well imagine. Here and there a street 
lamp winked, blinked and glowered in 
the gloom. I shut the door in disgust 
and went down into the kitchen, turned 
on the lights and prepared my breakfast. 
While drinking my black coffee the 























angry wind slammed a wet hand against 
the window and I was compelled to admit 
that it was raining. I was disgusted, 
but consoled myself with the thought 
that several thousand other Wisconsin 
anglers felt just as I did. Just then— 
Ting-a-ling! ling! ling! came the call 
of my telephone. 

“ Hello!” I called, well knowing who 
was at the other end of the line. 

“ Hello! ” came back my word, like a 
poor echo. “ What do you think of it?” 

“Looks mighty dubious,” I answered, 
“but I believe ‘twill clear up by day- 
light ’"—for the faith of a fisherman is 
the most optimistic in the world. 

“Well,” wheezed the telephone, “ if it 
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gasoline buggy and my friend was at 
the door. I shall not tell you of that 
ride or say a word about the flying mud. 
We reached the stream and found it as 
muddy as you can imagine. Fly fishing 
was out of the question; so I assembled 
my stiff bait rod and went after the trout 
with worms. It was 10 o'clock before 
I got a bite, and by that time my com- 
panion had eight fish. Then I caught 
one. My first trout of the season! . Is 
there another fish quite so important? 
It was not overly large. Indeed, I must 
confess that it was not much over 7 
inches long, but it was a trout and I 
slipped it into my creel. Though the 
sun tried to shine early in the day, by 











AN EIGHT-POUND TROUT.——Caught in Westfield Mill Pond, Wisconsin, by George Fenner. 





clears before 7 I'll be at the door and 
you be ready to move instantly.” 
Picking up a volume of Sports 
AFIELD, I waited, read and dreamed. 
Reader, if you do not preserve and bind 
Sports AFIELD, you are guilty of a crime, 
for I don’t know of a Father Confessor 
more consoling when it rains on Open- 
ing Day or on any other day, for that 
matter. If you can’t afford to have the 
book binder do the work, do it yourself ; 
I'll tell you how sometime, if you care 
to have me. The moments dragged by 
and at 6 the rain was over, while a bit 
of sky showed clear and cold in the 
southwest. With the clearing of the 
sky came’ the Chug! chug! chug! of a 


9 o'clock it gave up the job in disgust 
and retired behind impenetrable clouds, 
while a cold, raw wind sent me back to 
the car for overcoat and mittens. Cold? 
By the whale that fished for Jonah, I 
thought I’d freeze! Though I trembled 
with ‘the cold, I stuck to the job and 
landed 10 fish by 2 o'clock, while my 
companion had 19 and the third member 
of our party not quite so many as I. 
Then came the rough ride home and the 
warm supper. Today—the day after— 
I am stiff and sore. But we observed 


Opening Day and caught a jolly fine 

mess of fish too, and I know several fel- 

lows who did not do as well as we did. 
O. WarRREN SMITH. 
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ZED AND THE BEAR. 


By FLOSSIE RAY. 


Late in the stilly night, 

When Slumber’s chains had bound me, 
I woke and felt with fright 

Great rain drops splashing round me! 


Oh! how I fussed and kicked and cussed, 
As I viewed the roof of lumber, 

And upon my back I saw the cracks 
Whose leaks had slain my slumber. 


Such was the plight in which a party 
of five sportsmen found themselves upon 
the night of December 31 last. These 
gentlemen had come from their city 
homes to their hunting shack, a few 
miles back from the Big Sandy River 
in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. 
Their intentions were to spend New 
Year’s Day hunting quail and rabbits, 
and, if game proved plentiful, to remain 
at least a week. This particular shack 
was owned by two of the party—Owen 
Berkly, a hardware dealer, and Dr. Hiram 
Kozee. The other three were guests, 
who could not resist the invitation to 
spend a few days in this fine game field, 
to wit: W. B. Hagan, a wine salesman, 
who of course could be depended upon 
to furnish the medicine for snake bites; 
W. B. Kendy, the well-known and popu- 
lar railway engineer of Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
and Andy Zedham, an experienced tim- 
ber cruiser, who was depended upon to 
look after the arms and ammunition 





dept. Zedham (or Zed,as he was known 
throughout the Big Sandy Country) was 
a jolly soul, and, though not given to 
many words, could upon occasions, aided 
by a few doses of the right kind of medi- 
cine, tell a good story. 

When they arrived at camp the weath- 
er was bitterly cold; 6 inches of snow 
had fallen, and there was every prospect 
for an excellent hunting season. They 
ate a cold dinner from the grub box 
which was in the wagon and then all 
hands set to work straightening things 
up. The guns were brought in and 
placed in their respective places and the 
provisions were deposited in the lean-to, 
which served asa kitchen. The furni- 
ture of the camp was already in place; 
the dogs (two fine pointers) were in- 
stalled in their kennels, and by the mid- 
dle of the afternoon the hunters were 
enjoying their pipes before a roaring fire 
in the big fireplace. Hagan’s samples 
were frequently consulted, and, to use a 
popular phrase, the goose hung high. 
“TI say,” said Berkly, as he studied the 
weather outside through the window, 
“we're up against the finest shooting 
weather ever!” ‘I’m afraid there’s a 
sudden thaw coming,” said Zed, as he 
pulled hard at his briar. 
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“How can you tell anything about 
the weather when you haven’t so much 
as looked at the sky?” enquired Dr. 
Kozee. 

“Why! just listen to the fire tramping 
snow,” was the woodman’s answer ; “and 
notice those links of smoke as they 
ascend from my pipe to the rafters, and 
then I have been sitting here listening 
to the doleful hoot of a horned owl, 
away off somewhere in the forest, and 
my feet are itching so bad that I can 
hardly bear it! Yes, sirree! The snow 
will be running before morning if I’m 
not badly mistaken.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the other 
men. “And what has the fire to do 
with a thaw? and that old noisy -bird? 
and those feet? Ha! ha! ha!” And 
they laughed in great glee. 

Late that evening —just before going 
to bed—the hunters stepped out to see 
the weather prospects. A south breeze 
had sprung up and a bank of soft clouds 
lay low upon the southern horizon. 
Sounds of the woods people floated to 
their ears with unusual distinctness. The 
industrious old owl still kept up his in- 
cessant ‘Hoo! hoo! hoo! Hoo! ah!” 
The wavering call of a coon was an- 
swered by its mate on a neighboring 
hill, and the night birds twittered un- 
easily in the branches of the big trees. 
Ever and anon the whistle of a locomo- 
tive on a railroad twelve miles to the 
south would greet their ears. ‘What 
do you say, boys?” enquired Hagan, a 
little anxiously, as they entered the 
shack. ‘Wait and see,” was all that 
Zed vouchsafed. 

There were two large bunks in the 
further corners of the camp, and, after a 
careful inspection of the plank roof, Zed 
chose the one in the north corner; Ha- 
gan was his bunk mate and as they crept 
under the blankets he whispered to the 
salesman: “Those fellows in the other 
bunk are directly under a half-dozen 
cracked roof boards, and the south wall 
is unchinked. There will be something 
doing along toward midnight!” 

The fragrance of the spruce beds and 
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the freshness of the air soon lulled the 
little party into slumber, to dream. of 
ducks, wild turkeys and deer. The 
wakeful old owl kept up his monotonous 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! and the prowling wood 
folk fought and wrangled over their prey. 
The south breeze grew stronger—com- 
ing in short puffs; the soft white clouds 
resolved themselves into billowy dark 
drifts and by and by the rain dashed 
down in a perfect deluge. 

Kendy was dreaming of quail. His 
dog was pointing a monstrous bevy of 
them—thousands in number—and with 
an automatic in each hand he was doing 
some shooting! But Alas! suddenly 
they flew into a river and as he was in 
rapid pursuit he too plunged in head- 
first! Dr. Kozee was engaged with 
Bunny. Never before had he seen rab- 
bits so numerous. They were hopping 
about here, there and everywhere. Re- 
peatedly he tried to get a shot; but, just 
as he would get a bead, his fowling piece 
would suddenly turn into a long-necked 
bottle, and the other fellows would yell 
at him to cork up that bottle and not 
waste its contents! Finally, losing pa- 
tience, he singled out a big rabbit and 
made a drive for him. Over the frozen 
snow they sped, and, just as he reached 
for Mr. Bunny, it disappeared in a water- 
hole. Determined to get his prize, the 
hunter crawled in after it; but, instead 
of finding the rabbit, he found himself 
struggling in a sea of water! 

Zedham and Hagan were awakened by 
a series of yells that called their sleepy 
minds back to the days of Indian warfare. 
Hagan actually raised his hand to his 
head, to make sure that his scalp was 
still intact, when he became conscious 
that it was raining and raining harder 
than he had ever heard it. Zed was 
chuckling and elbowing him in the ribs. 

“Holy Moses! I’m drenched, soaked, 
drowned!” yelled Kendy. ‘Say, men!” 
fairly screamed Dr. Kozee, “we've either 
taken too much of Hagan’s samples or 
the water pipes of the elements have all 
burst at once!”” Kendy was out of his 
bunk, prancing about on the bare floor, 
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coughing and sneezing: “And l’ve 
drunk a barrel of roof water!” he sput- 
tered. 

“Gentlemen,” drawled Zed, in his 
drollest vein, “when the fire tramps 
snow and that old bird persists in hoot- 
ing and one’s feet feel like he was stand- 
ing on a baking oven, then you had bet- 
ter not lie down under a dozen big roof 
cracks and expect to enjoy an unbroken 
night’s sleep!” Whereupon Mr. Hagan 
got out his samples, and after a double 
dose, to ward off the grippe, the fire was 
re-kindled in the fireplace, and while the 
rain beat upon the roof and the leaks 
kept up a steady Pitter-patter! Patter! 
patter! the five sportsmen sat before the 
cheerful blaze, swapping yarns and prog- 
nosticating about the possible trend of 
the weather. 

New Year’s morn dawned dark and 
foggy. A fine, misty rain was falling. 
Not a very promising day for rabbits, 
but there were plenty of quail which 
could be depended upon for a fair day’s 
shooting. After a substantial meal, the 
eager sportsmen repaired to the hunting 
grounds, located about a mile from camp 
and consisting of a chain of old fallow 
fields, overgrown with second-growth 
hickory, sumach and sedge grass. The 
two pointers were trained to work to- 
gether, and their splendid field work was 
a sight to warm the blood of any sports- 
man. By the middle of the forenoon the 
fog had lifted and the winter sun showed 
dimly through fast moving clouds. The 
patty had good luck—bagging over 
three dozen birds and four rabbits. It 
was It o’clock when they returned to 
camp. Zed volunteered to prepare din- 
ner, and by ‘1 p.m. put a meal upon the 
camp table that would have tickled the 
palate of an epicure. And how the hun- 
gry men did eat! There were roasted 
quail, fried sweet potatoes, hot flap-jacks, 
corn hash and a steaming pot of coffee. 
‘*Zed, I see you can cook as well as 
shoot,” remarked Kendy. ‘I have dined 
at the best hotels in many cities,” de- 
clared Hagan, “but this dinner puts the 
Kibosh on anything that I have ever 
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tackled in the culinary line’’— emphasiz- 
ing the remark by forking out his sixth 
piece of quail and helping himself to 
another plate of hash. ‘I’ve just got to 
have another cup of that coffee,” said 
Berkly. ‘The flavor carries me back to 
my boyhood days, when Mother made 
sure-enough coffee.” 

After the meal was finished and dishes 
washed, the five hunters got their pipes 
to going and then hunting yarns were 
the order of the hour. Hagan’s samples 
were passed around once, and then 
Kendy opened up: “Father moved 
from North Carolina to the Big Sandy 
Country when I was but a lad of 17. 
At that time the country back from the 
river was almost uninhabited, save for 
the countless wild animals—especially 
small game. Of course there were some 
bears, deer and panthers. As I was the 
proud possessor of a muzzle-leading 
shotgun, I was fairly dying to get away 
from home and back into the forest the 
first spring after we moved, but Father 
kept me pretty busy grubbing and piling 
brush; so I had to nurse my impatience. 
Along in January my chance came. A 
hunting party, consisting of three men 
from Cincinnati and five of the neighbor 
boys, went back in the hills for a three 
weeks hunt. How well I remember with 
what conscious pride I set out upon the 
journey, my clumsy old muzzle-loader 
proudly placed across my shoulder, with 
shot-pouch and powder horn hanging at 
my side. I had never seen a deer, much 
less a bear, and as we tramped through 
the dark forest, listening to the wonder- 
ful bear stories of the party, I vowed to 
kill my bear before I returned home. 
We took possession of an old abandoned 
log house surrounded by a crooked rail 
fence. There had been a small patch 


_cleared of brush upon the steep hillside, 


but this had all grown up to water-oak 
and red-bud. Down on Lost Creek, a 
mile east of our camp, was a large sheep 
ranch, so the boys informed me. 
‘‘Hunting was good, and, as I was a 
good wing-shot, I kept the table bounti- 
fully supplied with turkey, grouse and 




















quail, all the time keeping a sharp look- 
out for bear. How I wished for a track- 
ing snow! But every time a storm came 
up it passed with a downpour of rain, 
clearing cool and freezing. My chance 
came at last. Just two weeks from the 
day we had arrived at camp I was hunt- 
ing down on Lost Creek, some distance 
below the sheep ranch, and, as I was 
following some grouse which had taken 
flight at my approach, I saw a large, 
dark animal standing in a patch of buck- 
brush. It was looking at me with fierce, 
terrible eyes, and my first impulse was 
to sling my gun away and flee wildly. 
My hair stood on end and I could feel 
my heart thumping against my ribs. I 
looked about for some convenient small 
tree, up which to shin in case I missed 
and the bear charged me. Plenty of 
climbable trees were near, and, nerving 
myself for the ordeal, I took careful aim 
and let the left-hand charge go (the left- 
hand barrel I always kept loaded with 
No. 1 buckshot, with an extra thimble 
of powder), but in the excitement of the 
moment I forgot to press the butt plate 
hard against my shoulder, and so, a few 
seconds after the explosion, I picked 
myself up some two yards from where I 
had stood, and, after the host of stars 
had faded from my uncertain vision and 
the dense cloud of suffocating smoke 
had lifted a bit, I looked for my bear. 
Joy of joys! There he was, lying all in 
a heap. Did I dance for joy? Well, 
any one who has once been a boy will 
not ask the question. I threw down my 
gun and ran to the animal. For a time 
I stood viewing it. I had seen pictures 
of bears and had read of them. But 
(said I to myself) this is sure a funny 
specimen of the critter. Maybe it’s a 
freak bear. Any how, a bear should 
have claws, instead of hoofs! I caught 
it by the hind-feet and straightened it 
out of the heap. Something jingled. 
I looked carefully and saw that a leather 
collar encircled the neck and that a small 
brass bell depended from the belt at the 
throat. Shades of Beauregard! thought 
I, have I killed somebody’s pet dog? 
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No; dogs do not have hoofs or wear 
bells. 1 compromised with my fast ris- 
ing fear by arguing that it must bea pet 
bear which had escaped from some of 
the settlers. I was standing, moodily 
contemplating the animal, when a slight 
rustling of the brush arrested my atten- 
tion. An old man, stooped of shoulder 
and with a grey sparse growth of white 
hair rimming his thin, withered face, 
came out into the open near me. 
‘Howdy!’ saluted the stranger in a 
husky, quavering voice. ‘Been killin’ 
of my sheep, I see, youngster!’ said the 
eld fellow in a voice that showed con- 
siderable anger. I felt my knees trem- 
bling beneath me and my lips must have 
gone white. Tears of shame and regret 
filled my eyes. At this the old fellow 
said in a kind voice: ‘Never mind, 
Sonny! I didn’t mean to be cruel. You 
have done me no damage. That critter 
you have killed was my black bell 
wether, but he got sick and I turned 
him outside the range fields, for fear the 
disease was contagious. Don’t take on 
one mite, Bub, about the affair, for you 
have really done me a favor by shootin’ 
the animal.’ 

“Great horned owls and rattlesnakes ! 
So this sick sheep was my first bear! 
My system underwent a re-action and 
the tendency was toward zero. I felt 
sick and all frazzled out and I begged 
the old shepherd to never breathe the 
affair to a living soul. He promised not 
to, and I guess he kept his word, for 
this is the first time it has ever been told. 
I left camp early next morning for home. 
where I staid pretty close for a long 
time, and the truth is, gentlemen, I have 
yet my first real bear to kill.”” Hagan’s 
samples were now passed and all agreed 
that the story was the real goods. 

‘Now, Hagan,” coaxed Dr. Kozee, 
‘it’s up to you to trump Kendy’s yarn, 
and then I believe that Zed will cover 
all with the Joker.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the wine salesman, 
glancing sheepishly toward Kendy, “if 
I knew that you gave us facts instead 
of fiction, I think I could tell a bear 
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story that would be barely possible.” 
Kendy assured him that what he had 
told was a true story. Whereupon Ha- 
gan resumed: “I’m from St. Louis, 
you know, and it is said of us that we’ve 
got to be shown; but as I know you to 
be a gentleman, I will take it for granted. 
As a boy I knew as much about hunting 
as a Hottentot knows about theology. 
Nevertheless, when a lad of 16, I had a 
severe attack of hunting fever and luck 
favored me to the extent of letting me 
join a small party of sportsmen who 
were outward bound for their camp, 
some 80 miles southwest from St. Louis. 
I had arms and ammunition enough to 
have exterminated every bear in the uni- 
verse and remember now that I was the 
butt of much ridicule because of this 
precautionary measure. Anyhow, I was 
after bear and I went some, I assure you. 
I hunted for them by day and dreamed 
of them at night. The other fellows had 
succeeded in bagging three bears and 
two deer, while I was very much dejected 
at having only been able to secure a 
brace of turkeys and a game-bag full of 
squirrels. But I bided my time. The 
weather had been unusually warm for 
December, and the boys, having tired 
of still hunting, were lounging about 
camp, playing Seven Up. I took my 
small-bore rifle and pottered off down to 
a little creek to try my luck, and was 
sitting on a log, smoking and watching 
for squirrels in a large oak, when I heard 
a kind of snort behind me. I turred 
about and—Horrors! There, not twenty 
yards away, came a monster black bear, 
walking directly toward me! Such a 
yell as that old beast let out! I can 
feel my blood chilling yet. With a 
series of yells that must have been heard 
in St. Louis, I dropped my pipe and 
flung my gun away, and, according to 
the testimony of several boys who were 
concealed in the bushes close by, a blue 
blaze trailed behind my coat-tail like the 
tail of a comet. The bear wasn’t slow, 
either; for when I fell full length through 
the door into the house, he came sprawl- 
ing in a heap, plump on top of me! The 
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bearskin fell off, and there lay Shorty 
Burns, laughing fit to kill, Was I mad? 
Well, the only thing that prevented my 
giving him a sound thrashing was be- 
cause I wasn’t man enough. There’s 
little left to tell, except that, this little 
incident accounts for my being in the 
Big Sandy Country today.” Again the 
samples were brought out and then Dr. 
Kozee was called upon to contribute to 
the confessional. 

‘“‘It was a skunk,” confided Doc., with 
a far-away look in his brown eyes; “but 
I move that we adjourn, and, as the 
afternoon is nearly finished, let’s hustle 
up a bite of early supper and go after 
the possums tonight.”” It was agreed 
upon, and at 8 that evening they set out 
with two big pine torches and a camp 
axe. A large bottle of snake bite medi- 
cine was taken along and the two point- 
ers were supposed to be on the alert 
after Mr. Possum. Zed only laughed 
when Kozee remarked that a dog that 
could get up birds could surely trail a 
possum. They were out late and only 
succeeded in bagging two small animals 
which they accidentally stumbled upon. 
The dogs were absolutely worthless. 

Before the next morning the tempera- 
ture had fallen several degrees. A snow- 
storm was approaching, and before break- 
fast was finished the air was full of flying 
snow. But, nevertheless, they went out 
for a bout with the rabbits. It proved 
to be a fine morning for Br’er Rabbit 
and they succeeded in getting a heavy 
bag before the storm drove them in. 
After the dinner was disposed of and the 
pipes going, Hagan said: “Out with 
that skunk story, Doc!” 

“Well” said the M. D., as he rested 
his feet upon the table, “there isn’t 
much to tell and maybe it wouldn’t in- 
terest you at all.” 

“Go ahead, old man!” encouraged 
the other four. 

‘“‘I had finished my medical studies at 
a Louisville college and I guess that my 
head was swelled just a little bit from 
the fact that I was the youngest gradu- 
ate in the institution. Before hanging 
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out my shingle, I went up into the 
mountains of Eastern Tennessee to spend 


Christmas with Uncle Dave, whom I- 


hadn’t seen for five years. He had three 
boys—the eldest being about my own 
age—and I found them fine companions. 
There were also some pretty country 
lasses in the neighborhood—one of 
whom in particular | thought stunning 
and who captured my boyish heart upon 
our first meeting. She had several coun- 
try beaux, but these I easily laid in the 
shade or at least I thought I had. One 
moonlight night, as the girl, my cousins 
and a dozen more youngsters (including 
three of my rivals and myself) were go- 
ing across-country to a candy party, a 
small animal came into the path before 
us and stopped, as if to dispute our 
progress. I thought it strange when 
the entire party began to retreat in great 
disorder—the girls screaming like fun. 
Here’s a chance to’show off my bravery, 
thought I, and I boldly advanced upon 
the little animal. I aimed to kick the 
varmint clear of the path, but when I 
was within a few feet of it something 
happened! I was pretty well acquainted 
with the many different odors of the 
apothecary’s shop—some of which were 
decidedly nauseating—but Shades of 
Moses! That little critter had in his 
irrigation machinery all those bad smells 
intensified ten thousand times and he 
must have emptied every drop squarely 
in my face and upon my store clothes. 
What a pitiful sight I must have pre- 
sented, as I groped blindly about, claw- 
ing at my smarting eyes and trying to 
get my breathing apparatus in working 
order again. But there was no one to 
witness my antics. My companions had 
deserted me. But Providence was kind 
to me, for I found a stream of water and 
succeeded in bathing my eyes back to 
something near their normal condition, 
and then, after debating what to do, I 
decided to return to Uncle’s house and 
ask for a change of clothes. The only 
change they could offer me was a home- 
made linsey pair of trousers, a pea-jacket 
of the same cloth, a checked hickory 
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shirt, a pair of cow-hide boots, fully two 
sizes too large, and a coon-skin cap. 1 
had to don this primitive garb for the 
reason that I didn’t have enough cash 
on me to buy a paper collar, much less 
a suit of clothes! Uncle cautioned me 
to lose no time in burying those dis- 
carded togs at least three feet deep be- 
neath the sod and muttered something 
about an unwritten law among the Ten- 
nesseeans of tar and feathers for a fail- 
ure to perform the ceremony promptly! 
As I had lost prestige with those good 
people and my sweetheart too, I punched 
the breeze next morning for my native 
heath, and I shall never forget with 
what humility I sneaked along through 
the alieys of the city, to finally reach 
home by the back way! I have omitted 
the painful part of the story: How I 
furnished sport for the entire party, who 
had come back with my cousins to tease 
me and gloat over my discomfiture.”’ 

‘“‘Now, Zed,” said Mr. Hagan, “‘you 
must unburden at the confessional!” 

“ Gentlemen,” began Zedham reflect- 
ively, “my path has been a somewhat 
stony one, with but few flowers along 
the way. Several amusing incidents 
have befallen me upon life’s highway. 
There was the mix-up with the rattlers 
and the scrap with the Roaring Fork 
moonshiners and the Bee story and a lot 
of others. But I guess you want to hear 
about my first bear.” 

‘“‘That’s the cheese!” chimed the four 
in chorus. 

“Thanks. I’ll not take any more for 
the present. But to begin: I was born 
and partly raised on Big Beaver, away 
back in the mountains, where the owls 
hoot every hour of the day and where 
black bears were as plentiful as rabbits 
are around here.” (Berkly threw on an 
armful of dry pine branches and the 
flames leapt high up the big throated 
chimney while the storm howled. out- 
side). ‘My father was a hunter and 
trapper and I learned to use the old rifle 
before I had learned my A B Cs,” re- 
sumed Zed, “‘and was considered an ex- 
pert shot before I was 12 years old. 
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The winter I was 13, Father took down 
sick and I was compelled to look after 
the trap-line. The old rifle was so heavy 
to carry that I substituted a stout club 
instead. Things went smoothly until 
the middle of December, and then one 
evening, as I was plodding homeward 
through the deep snow, a cross old bear 
undertook to lunch off my carcass! I 
had a close race to a small tree 100 
yards away and as I climbed the trunk 
the mean old critter reached up and got 
a hold on my trouser leg and gave a 
mighty yank! Off they came and up I 
went to safer quarters. I was compelled 
to remain in that tree until 3 o’clock in 
the morning, when a searching party 
found me. I was numb with the cold 
and lay for a long time with a fever and 
unconscious of everything except fierce 
fights with bears. And when at last I 
was able to be about, the mere mention 
of bears made my hair stand on end. I 
was afraid to go out alone to hunt. By 
and by, as my nerves became better, I 
ventured out into the woods to kill small 
game, but I’ve never entirely recovered 
frem that night’s scare. One night, 
several years after this incident, I was at 
an apple paring at one of the settlers’ 
residences where a company of young- 
sters had gathered to peel apples and 
have a good time. 

“I was keeping company with the 
daughter of our host—Sarah Jane by 
name—and we, having tired of the noise 
and confusion of the party, had retired 
into the big log kitchen. Here’s the 
chance I have been longing for so long! 
thought I. It was a beautiful night. 
The soft moonlight came streaming 
through the big sashless window and its 
pale lustre showed my sweetheart off to 
the best advantage. She wore a snow- 
white linen dress, with a large old-fash- 
ioned brooch at the throat; her black 
hair fell loose over her shoulders and 
was a net-work of red and blue ribbons; 
a bunch of sweet-scented clover and 
marigolds was pinned upon her bosom. 
Oh! how my poor heart pulsed and 
bounded as we sat upon the big willow 
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settee!—I holding her soft hand and 
pouring into her dainty little ear the 


- passionate words that I had longed to 


say all summer! (I had learned those 
burning love-words from a novel which 
I had read!) The wooing was progress- 
ing finely and I had got to the most 
tragical part where Romeo dies for 
Juliet. ‘Sarah Jane,’ says I, ‘it would 
be the greatest joy of my life to die 
fighting for you! You darling!’ She 
lifted her sweet face to mine and then 
our lips met! Comrades, that was my 
first and last kiss! I can taste it yet! 
Some old toothless skate has said that 
a kiss is tasteless. By the great horned 
spoon! a kiss tasteless! Why, men! 
that one tasted like the double distilled 
Nectar of the Gods! and I felt sort of 
queer—like as if a flock of angels were 
pouring N’Orleans molasses down my 
back, and I had an all-gone feeling—not 
in any particular spot but all over! A 
kiss tasteless! The fellow that made 
such a statement was color blind in his 
palate! That’s my verdict—but I’m di- 
gressing. All good things must have 
an ending, but this particular one had a 
sad and sudden one. Just as the explo- 
sion occurred—I mean, just as our lips 
smacked together in unison—a bulky 
object filled the sashless window—cut- 
ting off the silvery moonlight and ren- 
dering the room quite dark. I glanced 
toward the window, to learn the cause 
of the change in light, and—shivering 
sinners! A monster black bear came 
scrambling through, and, with a terrify- 
ing growl, tumbled upon the puncheon 
floor and began to roll toward us! And 
then—Ah, gentlemen! then I deserted 
that girl! I ran!—yes, I shamefully 
ran! No, I want to be exact—I flew. 
Yes, sir, I distinctly remember it—I 
flew! In clearing the door, I knocked 
over a spinning wheel, upset a cloth 
loom and a large vase of flowers setting 
upon a stand. I didn’t take time to lo- 
cate the yard gate; neither did I tear 
down the pickets. They did not bother 
me, for I was sailing, in the air, several 
feet above them! I imagined that the 
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bear was grabbing for me at every flap 
of my coat-tails. After an aerial flight 
of perhaps one-eighth of a mile, I 
checked speed—for I thought I could 
hear sounds of boisterous laughter. I 
listened, and, sure enough, there came 
to my ears a series of long-drawn-out 
Ha! ha! has! Then a suspicion gradu- 
ally dawned in my stupid head! The 
bear was a skin, stuffed with wool, leaves 
or some light substance. It had been 
thrown through the opening into the 
room and a clever imitation of a bear’s 
growl had completed the work. The 
whole thing came to me as plain as day- 
light. A few months previous I had 
given John Henry Hobson a sound 
thrashing at a turkey raffle and he had 
sworn that he would get even with me 
before spring came again! Well, I was 
mad; all my fright turned into anger 
and as the loud Haw! haw! haws! came 
to my ears again I ceuld stand it no 
longer. I turned to go back; but, 
thought I, that will never do; they’re 
too many. To relieve my feelings, I 
grabbed a panel of crooked rail fence 
and shook it to the ground. That 
seemed to relieve me and I threw sev- 
eral more down. I went home and in a 
few days packed my duds in an old car- 
pet sack, and, bidding my dear parents 
farewell, I tramped away from the scenes 
of my humiliation and came down to the 
Iron Furnaces, where I got a job of cut- 
ting cord-wood and where I have made 
my home ever since. The girl married 
John Henry and I have remained single, 
because I have never had the courage to 
attempt to kiss another maid!” Hagan’s 
samples, which were getting alarmingly 
scarce, were now passed around and Zed 
was assured that he had the sincere 
sympathy of the four sportsmen. 
Evening was coming on apace and 
the fury of the storm had increased. 
Zed set about to prepare the supper and 
ere long the hungry four were discuss- 
ig a heap of hot buckwheat cakes with 
real maple syrup, stewed quail and rab- 
bit and cups of strong coffee. There 
was a sense of coziness and isolation 
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about this camp life that appealed to the 
little party strongly, and so: 

Shut in from all the world without, 

They sat the rough-laid hearth about. 


Content to let the north wind roar, 
In baffled rage at the pine-board door. 


The storm passed during the night 
and the sun shone out next morning 
o’er the forests, producing as it were 
myriads of sparkling gems. The frost 
pictures appeared upon the window 
panes, and, as they peeped out through 
the half-opened door, they saw great 
drifts of snow piled in fantastic shapes 
everywhere. “This puts a quietus on 
our hunting prospects,” sadly mused 
Berkly. ‘‘ Yes, that’s a fact,” confirmed 
the others. ‘‘ But we’re snowed in for 
the present, and I move that we stay 
indoors until the snow packs, seeing 
that we have a week’s supply of grub 
and tobacco,” offered Dr. Kozee. ‘What 
about the samples?” Zed enquired anx- 
iously. ‘There’s some emergency med- 
icine in that grip yonder,” replied Mr. 
Hagan, smiling broadly. 


THE OREGON COAST COUNTRY. 


Coos, Curry and Josephine Counties 
in Oregon still have large numbers of 
Richardson’s black-tail deer. The coun- 
try is broken and mountainous, covered 
with heavy timber or brush, and practi- 
cally unsettled. It is still possible to 
travel 100 miles without seeing a house. 
On sunny days in winter or early spring 
the deer are found on the open flats in 
bands of from 10 to150. They seem to 
keep fat all the year round, particularly 
so in the fall and winter, when feeding 
on the oak mast. In earlier years the 
slaughter by hide hunters continued the 
season through, but conditions have 
been bettered by the efficient work of 
State Game Warden Wm. L. Finley and 
his selected corps of deputies—all men 
who are wrapped up heart and soul in 
game protection. State Warden Finley 
has a reputation as a naturalist, and 
prior to his present appointment had 
done much toward suppressing plume 
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and hide hunting on the Pacific Coast. 
During his short service he has made 
more arrests and secured more convic- 
tions than any of his predecessors can 
claim in thrice the time. His subordi- 
nates are practical woodsmen with a 
thorough knowledge of game conditions. 
Last year’s receipts for hunting licenses 
were around the $100,000 mark and sev- 
eral game farms were established, where- 
on it is hoped 5,000 game birds will be 
bred in 1912. In addition a band of 
twenty Montana elk has been secured 
and will be released in the hills this 
spring. The State fish hatcheries are 
also doing good work, enriching Ore- 
gon’s streams and lakes with millions 
of young game fish. 

In the coast hills of Southwestern Ore- 
gon there are many black bears, judging 
from the annual success of our hunters. 
The wild-fowl flight along the shore line 
is enormous, continuing night and day 
for six weeks each fall. Among the 
noteworthy sights of last autumn was a 
flock of mallards that was estimated to 
be three miles long and a half. mile wide 
and a half-mile band of redheads. Blue- 
bills, ruddy ducks and other common 
species pass, but rarely alight or linger 
except when storms interfere with their 
plans of travel. The common black 
ducks (sea coots) are here in millions. 

Of varmints we have our share. A 
Curry County hunter and his pack of 
trained dogs killed 9 cougars in a three 
weeks hunt—all within a radius of 12 
miles. Bobcats are numerous and foxes 
are found in the counties adjoining Cali- 
fornia. Upland game birds are scarce, 
though represented by different species 
of grouse and quail; but this scarcity 
does not mean a lack of small game, if 
cottontail rabbits may be termed such. 
They are everywhere. Sea otters used 
to be common along the coast and it is 
reported that a few have been seen 
around Cape Blanco in the past four 
years. Blanco is the most westerly 
point of the United States and is noted 
for the number of sea lions which fre- 
quent the surrounding waters. Trout 
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fishing is excellent in all streams which 
arise in the coast hills, and there are lots 
of them—for this is a big country. But, 
big as it is, very little desirable land re- 
mains in Government ownership and this 
little will speedily be taken up. It is in 
many respects a desirable country for 
settlers and its claims as such are re- 
ceiving recognition. In favored locali- 
ties deer hunters may still get their legal 
allotment of five deer in a couple of 
mornings. The does and fawns are very 
tame because of protection. Plenty of 
game handy and lots of fish in the stream 
nearest camp! What more could a 
sportsman ask? FRANK M. Morcan, 

Deputy Game Warden. 

Bandon, Oregon. 


—_— 


WOODCHUCK SHOOTING. 








About the only chance for rifle prac- 
tice at live game left the farmers of the 
New England States (outside of Maine) 
is given them by the plump and tooth- 
some woodchuck. The bulk of it is 
long-range work—unless one is doubt- 
ful of his skill, in which case he can 
“come Injun on it” across a lot or two 
or along under the shelter of a stone 
wall. But the ’chuck is about as diffi- 
cult to approach as a wild turkey, and 
it is better to take chances as they offer. 
The rifle of the woodchuck hunter may 
be anything from a .22 to a Springfield 
.45, but something with push and shock 
is desirable, for the game takes quite a 
lot of killing. It is a revelation, the 
wonderful old arms you can dig out of 
these Yankee attics. My nearest neigh- 
bor has a .44 Ballard Kentucky, a .64- 
calibre Starr musket for paper cartridges, 
a Sharps buffalo gun, and one of the 
earliest Remington revolvers. 

West Port, Conn. Rocer REED. 











THANKSGIVING RABBITS. 





Last Thanksgiving Day dawned with 
a taste of Christmas weather, but we 
were up and through with our chores 











earlier than usual, hustling around by 
the light of a lantern. There was very 
little time wasted over our breakfast, for 
Thanksgiving with us boys is Rabbit- 
hunting Day. Guns and ammunition 
had been made ready the previous night 
and we had only to call our three dogs 
and hurry across the field to a neigh- 
bor’s house, where we were to be joined 
by another boy and his two good hounds. 
On the way, this early in the game, 
Guy killed a rabbit, while I wasted 
three perfectly 
good shells with 
no visible results 
beyond a lot of 
smoke. We 
picked up two 
recruits, instead 
of one, so that 
our army now 
numbered four 
boys and five 
dogs. In an old 
sedge-grass field 
one of my dogs 
bayed a big pos- 
sum in a hole. 
We were not out 
for possum, but 
we got the old 
fellow after con- 
siderable work 
and hung him in 
the branches of 
an oak until our 
return. In the 
next field I killed 
3 rabbits and at 
the next house 
we left the four so far killed, as their 
weight was burdensome. Two more 
boys joined us here. Rabbits were 
plentiful in the brush-tangled ravines 
next entered. Other boys with dogs 
and guns helped us in keeping them 
moving, and when we turned back, at 
noon, the nine or ten of us had about 50 
rabbits altogether. My own gun had 
accounted for 10, so that the honors of 
the day were mine. I suppose we had 
started over 100 rabbits. We also 





MR. ALBERT AND HIS TEN-POINT BUCK. 
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flushed several coveys of quail, but 

shooting them was forbidden. In the 

afternoon Guy and I dressed our game 

and carried it to market, where it was 

exchanged for ammunition to be used in 

our next hunt. Maurice BARKER. 
Humboldt, Tennessee. 


~~ 


GAME IN WASHINGTON. 


Here is a photograph of Frank Albert 
of Tacoma and a big buck which vent- 
ured within 
range of his .30- 
30 Winchester. 
By the way, let 
some of your 
readers who 
know tell us 
whether a buck 
with 5 points on 
each antler 
should be called 
a 5-point or a 
10-point? The 
custom seems to 
vary in different 
localities. I was 
going to call this 
a 1o point buck, 
but 

The deer was 
shot last Octo- 
ber in the Olym- 
pic Mountains. 
Mr. Albert also 
killed a smaller 
buck with horns 
still in the vel- 
vet, despite the 
lateness of the season. The photograph 
was taken at the Albert ranch near Ta- 
coma. The Olympics still offer good 
hunting for elk, deer, bear and smaller 
game and it seems they should be better 
known to Eastern sportsmen. 

(Miss) Rose ALBERT. 

Tacoma, Washington. 














A caMERA that will make photographs 
amply good for reproduction costs less 
than $5.00. Take one on your next trip. 
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EDITORIAL. 





PROTECTING OUR GAME AND FISH. 





Over $3,000—mostly in payment of 
$1.00 yearly membership dues—have 
already been received by the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation. Although little more than six 
months have elapsed since its incorpora- 
tion, the Association has lent valuable aid 
to the cause of game protection, and 
sportsmen from all over the country, 
realizing the necessity for concentrated 
action, are hastening to enlist under the 
national standard. Over a dozen life and 
a number of club memberships have been 
secured. 

The New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League (which counts among its 
members most of the local clubs of the 
State and which has been very influential 
in securing the enactment of good legis- 
lation) joined the new Association by the 
unanimous vote of its annual convention, 
held recently in Schenectady. Canada and 
almost every State in the Union have fur- 
nished members, paying from $1.00 to 
$100 a year. Memberships are secured 
on the following basis: Associate, $1.00 
annually; Club, $5.00 annually; Life, 
$100 at one time; Patron, $1,000; and 
Benefactor, $25,000. The funds derived 
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in this way (together with an income of 
$25,000 subscribed by manufacturers) are 
administered by experts trained in the 
profession of game and fish propagation. 
They stand ready to give their support to 
any good cause for the furtherance of 
these ends. 

Among the things already accom- 
plished by the Association is a complete 
reorganization of the protective forces of 
one State, where a special agent spent 
ten days, during which time more convic- 
tions were secured against violators than 
in the preceding ten months. The agents 
work with the local authorities—in most 
cases turning all evidence over to them, 
so that they may obtain the convictions. 
Reports of local conditions, which mem- 
bers have sent in, are strikingly similar. 
Inadequate or conflicting laws, poorly 
enforced, are the rule almost everywhere. 
Laxity in the enforcement of game laws 
is often due to considerations of local 
politics, from which the Association’s 
special agents are immune, and are there- 
fore able to prosecute violators, where 
the State officers would not do so. In 
other cases the local authorities are sadly 
handicapped by a lack of funds and are 
only too glad of the assistance of the As- 
sociation’s trained men. 

Another of the commonest obstacles 
in the way of bringing to justice those 
who are ruthlessly despoiling the coun- 
try of the game which rightfully belongs 
to all the people, is inertia on the part of 
a public as yet unawakened to the dis- 
astrous results which are sure to follow 
this despoliation. If the community 
under his surveillance is not behind him, 
a warden can accomplish little. The As- 
sociation’s agents are active in spreading 
the gospel of game protection among 
those who do not realize its necessity. 
The interest that has been manifested 
from the start, and the loyal support 
which sportsmen and others have ac- 
corded to the Association, shows that 
people are ready to take the same posi- 
tion in the matter of saving our wild 
life that they have taken towards the 
conservation of some of our other nat- 

















ural resources. Nothing but united 
effort can save our fish and game. The 
business of the National Association is 
to organize as well as to exert this effort. 
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CONGENITAL BOBTAILS. 








The following interesting letter from 
R. A. Asbury of Cave Spring, Ga., pre- 
sents, with stronger support than I have 
seen before, the persistence of abnormali- 
ties in animals. Mr. Asbury’s high per- 
sonal character is so well known to me 
that I must accept his statement as fact. 

Oakmont, Penna. Wm. WADE. 





About two miles from Cave Spring lived 
Ben Baker, who for 50 years had kept and 
bred a pack of bobtailed hounds, noted the 
country over as good fox and deer dogs. They 
were born without tails—that-is, with tails a 
quarter or a half-inch long. At maturity some 
of them had tails 1 to 6 inches long, but never 
longer than 6 inches. They were good hounds, 
with fine tongues, color and conformation, and 
bred true to their bobtailed ancestors for gen- 
erations. Ben Baker has been dead some 15 
years, and the last of his breed of hounds died 
a year or more ago. After Baker’s death no 
one cared for them. I would like to have the 
strain as pure as he kept it, and would try 
to breed them bobtailed the rest of my days. 

I have now a dog in my pack (from Ala- 
bama) that has a sharp crook in his tail about 
two inches from the end. A ‘‘broken tail,’’ 
they call it here. Tracing his pedigree, I have 
found that his progenitors for many gener- 
ations have bred true to that broken tail. He 
is a fine fox dog—in fact, won’t run a thing 
except foxes. I have thought of trying to 
breed a pack of broken-tails. The peculiarity 
is not disfiguring and hardly noticeable when 
the tail is carried high, R. A. ASBURY. 

Cave Spring, Ga. 


[The Editor acknowledges receipt of a similar 
letter from Mr. Asbury. The instances quoted 
are out of the ordinary. Abnormalities are 
sometimes known to crop out unexpectedly in 
the second or third generation, just as there 
may be a reversal to original type in spite of 
careful cross-breeding, but it is certainly un- 
usual for a malformation to become an estab- 
lished and unvarying family mark. So long, 
however, as the tailless Manx cats continue to 
breed true to type, bobtailed hounds are not 
to be derided as an impossibility—or, for that 
matter, flap-eared rabbits or hairless dogs. Mr. 
Asbury also reports a litter of 19 puppies, 
from a pointer dam and foxhound sire, and 
asks if 19 is not a record number. | 
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ACCORDING TO BARNES. 





About how many times have I been 
hunting? This last season? What's that? 
—in my life? Lordy! 

Well, lemme see. Along about 1869 
I shot my first game—a skunk. I was 
9 years old then. I think the skunk was 
older, but it don’t matter. After that, 
the next two years I was in the woods 
with a gun maybe a half-dozen times. 
Then Dad bought me a rifle and I was 
hunting most of the time when I wasn’t 
moulding bullets. From 1871 to 1876, 
two or three times a week any way. Then 
we dropped down into the Texas pineries 
and I had to go to work. But what boy 
ever permitted work to interfere with 
more important matters? Deer, you 
know, and wild turkeys, and the various 
varmints commonly found where game 
is plentiful. Seven years of the San 
Jacinto flats, the Milam County sand- 
hills, and the brushy bottomlands of the 
Trinity; then into the big woods of Ar- 
kansas. Say one or two hunts the year 
around, until there came to be talk of 
game laws. During the fall and winter, 
anywhere from one to a dozen hunts a 
week. It was sometimes convenient to 
go home for dinner and take a fresh start. 
Such was the regular schedule until well 
up into the ’90s. Then commenced the 
“tapering off’ process. Last year I 
never puiled trigger at game. In the 
last five years I have hunted perhaps 
twenty days. 

There’s the figures. Forty-three years! 
From, let us say, a hundred hunts a year 
down to none. Strike the average at 
fifty and then it is only a matter of mul- 
tiplication. Fifty times forty-two equal 
two thousand—with a hundred stacked 
on for good measure. Guess that’s about 
right. No trouble at all, I assure you. 
Don’t mention it. 

But, hold on a minute! What’s the 
good of statistics if they don’t lead to 
somewhere? Squat, partner; fill your 
pipe and let’s go into this a little deeper. 
I have just discovered why I’m an old 
man before my time. 
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*"Member the old muzzle-loaders— 
whether they handled bullets or shot? 
’Member the first breech-loaders—and 
the general crop of rifles and shotguns 
up to a few years ago? Hefty old crit- 
ters,eh! Nine pounds was counted light. 
Wonder if we would have the strength 
now to swing those old 11-pound Sharps 
and Bonehills. We have grown away 
from them, thank goodness! Through 
much labor and tribulation we have come 
to the 5 %-pound repeating rifle of big or 
little calibre and the 5-pound shotgun of 
20 gauge—baby arms in weight but full- 
grown in their execution. It is a sorrow- 
ful thought that any and all of the work 
we once did with the old cannons might 
have been as well performed with these. 
Doubt it? Don’t question the veracity 
of a man who is old enough and suffi- 
ciently ill-favored to be your daddy! I 
am giving this to you right. 

So let’s get back to our calculations. 
When a man or boy goes hunting he 
keeps going till he kills something or 
gets so tired that the hunting fever sub- 
sides. The distance covered will be from 
3 to 20 miles—usually between 5 and 10 
—and I guess we may safely place the 
average at 714. Dog-gone this tobacco! 
—gimme another match. It will there- 
fore appear that in my two thousand 
hunts I have walked in the neighborhood 
of fifteen thousand miles—and I can re- 
call times when the going-back-to-camp 
part of it seemed twice that far. Why! 
I’ve walked till each foot weighed a ton, 
and there wasn’t an inch of muscle in my 
legs free from pain. 

So far, good. Now the difference in 
weight between 5- and g-pound guns 
represents the unnecessary load toted by 
Barnes all that distance. Four pounds 
carried 15,000 miles equals one pound 
shouldered over 60,000 miles of hills, 
swamps and flats. Sounds like I had 
been gome industrious. Furthermore, it’s 
equivalent to toting 60,000 pounds a dis- 
tance of 1,760 yards, which would be a 
stunt for Sandow. Is it any wonder that 
Barnes looks and feels the worse for 
wear. And it was all because, less fortu- 
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nate than yourself, I had no old broken- 
down hunter to tell me better. Could I 
have killed as much game with the little 
guns? Say! suppose you were dropped 
in the midst of a howling wilderness, 
swarming with game of all sorts, little 
and big. And that your only arms were 
a .44-40 Marlin Baby carbine and an 
Ithaca 20-gauge shotgun—the two of 
them weighing 11 lbs. Couldn’t you 
take care of pretty nearly anything that 
stumbled into range? Well, I guess yes! 
That’s going a half-pound over the cal- 
culated weight? Sure! you’ve always 
got to allow something for exaggeration. 

Yes, it must have been that sixty thou- 
sand pounds—carried it a mile, you see, 
right through the brush and over rocks 
and logs. Just look what it did to me. 
Say! here’s an advertisement that I aim 
to send to Sports AFIELD—maybe Gran’ - 
paw King will let it run free gratis for a 
few times, and I have hopes—but we'll 
just have to wait and see how the cat 
jumps. Read it out loud, so I can hear 
how it sounds. 


OR SALE.—At the highest bid (to any 
reputable party who will promise to use 
him tenderly, feed him twice a day, and let him 
go hunting) one more or less physically dilapi- 
dated old hunter. Described as follows, to wit: 
White, when washed and tan removed; under 
60—but don’t look it; under 7 feet; nice figure, 
except slight enlargement at waist line; flop- 
eared, mule-nosed, and increasing tendency to 
pie-facedness; eyesight, without specs, still able 
to detect the bones in pork spareribs; general 
color scheme, iron-grey; few shoulder galls and 
saddle scars; tender-footed on paved streets; 
knees slightly knocked; never pigeon-toed till 
last year; broken on all kinds of game but golf 
and lawn tennis. Good temper, no fleas, several 
teeth missing, and a safe companion for chil- 
dren. Sealed bids may be addressed to Old 
Timer, care this office. 
S. D. BARNEs. 





TRAPPERS’ NEEDLESS CRUELTY. 





Trapping animals necessarily causes 
considerable torture for the victims. Of 
course, in making this statement, I be- 
lieve that animals feel pain. People can 
be found who claim the contrary; but I 
think that any one who has stepped on 
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a dog’s paw or caught the cat’s tail under 
his chair rocker will admit that the 
lower animals know when they are hurt. 
Some tell stories about minks and foxes 
gnawing off a leg to liberate themselves 
from a trap and state that this would be 
impossible if the mink’s nervous system 
was at all developed. But does this 
prove that the animal does not feel the 
amputation? Cannot humans undergo 
great torture, sometimes self-inflicted? 
How about the cases of men having 
surgical operations performed without 
the use of anesthetics? I have heard 
of a river driver killing a nerve in one 
of his teeth by running a piece of red- 
hot hay wire into the cavity. Can you 
imagine a greater shock to the brain and 
nervous system? That man was uncon- 
scious for some time, but came to pres- 
ently, and, shouldering his peavy, went 
back to the river. I think there can be 
no doubt but that the animal that leaves 
his foot in the trap suffers some torture. 
As I said before, trapping necessitates 
sufferitig ; but how much of it is need- 
less! A trapper with a line 40 or 50 
miles long cannot visit his traps very 
often; and the animal so unfortunate as 
to be caught soon after the trapper has 
gone by will perhaps suffer a week, 
unless cold or some other animal puts 
an end to its miseries. This, however, 
cannot be helped, and is only one of the 
many tragedies of forest and plain. But 
the man who puts out only a few traps 
and then neglects them is the one who 
causes the unnecessary torture. 

I have in mind an incident which well 
illustrates this point. Up in Northern 
Maine, a few years ago, I came upon a 
bear in a trap. He was fully alive, but 
lay perfectly still, only turning his head 
to watch me as I walked around him— 
keeping at a safe distance, you can be 
sure. This was in the morning. That 
night I came by the same place and the 
bear was still there. I didn’t like to kill 
the poor brute, as considerable difficulty 
is encountered in removing the pelt from 
a cold carcass. Then I noticed the ani- 
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mal’s eyes. Every deer hunter has seen 
the frightened, pleading expression in 
the eyes of a dying deer. This bear 
looked the same way—not so strongly 
marked perhaps but easily noticeable. 
“Well,” I thought, “Old Joe won’t be 
very much pleased, but here goes just 
the same ”—and the bear died. I went 
down by Joe’s camp and found him lying 
around, trying to pass away the time. 
“Been up to your traps lately, Joe?” 
I asked. 

“Oh! I looked ’em over las’ week,” 
he replied. 

“You'll find a dead bear about a mile 
up-stream,” I told him, and left. 

Now, that man had only four bear 
traps out. He had nothing to do; it 
was in the spring, between seasons with 
him. Still, he hadn’t been around to his 
traps for four or five days. There are 
no wolves in that country and bob cats 
are scarce, so a bear in a trap is safe 
and can be allowed to suffer until the 
lazy trapper can sufficiently arouse him- 
self to undergo the exertion of a four- 
mile walk. On the other hand, how 
many of these same fellows would walk 
a score of miles at any time of the day 
or night, if only the prospect of a bottle 
of whisky at the end of their tramp lured 
them? These are the people who cause 
much needless suffering among the poor 
animals that fall into their clutches. 

Frank P. Curtis. 





FISHING IN CHICAGO HARBOR. 





Our front cover picture shows Capt. 
Chas. Carland of the U. S. Life Saving 
Station, Chicago Harbor, hauling in his 
gill net. He is one of the best known 
men in the service and the list of lives 
saved by his hardihood and courage is a 
long one. Although a veteran in the 
service, Captain Carland is very fond of 
shooting and fishing, and the many ama- 
teurs who visit him at his home on the 
lake credit much of their success to his 
skillful teaching. 
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SPORTS 


A POEM BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
From the Printer’s ALBum, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Below we print a curiosity in the shape of the 
original manuscript of a poem written by Joaquin 
Miller, the Poet of the Sierras. This was written 
by Mr. Miller as an autograph for our young friend 
Harold Kinney of Pasadena, California. At the 
time of receiving the manuscript Mr. Kinney was 
unable to read it. It was then submitted to Ye 
Editor, with the request that we essay an interpre- 
tation. Our effort in that line appears below. 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
THe rem 7. 





¥ 
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Come, listen! O Love! 

To the voice of the dove. 

Come, listen, and hear him say, 
Many Tomorrows, my Love, my. Love, 
But only one Today! 


And all day long you can hear him say, 
This day in purple is rolled, 

And the baby stars of the milky way, 
They are cradled in cradles of gold. 


Now, what is thy secret, serene, gray dove 
Of singing so sweetly alway ?— 

Many Tomorrows, my Love, my Love, 
Only one Today! only one Today! 


My dear Boy: Listen to the 
dove in your Pasadena oaks 
and catch his note of tenderness and 
set this to music. With love to 
you and yours, Joaquin MILLER. 


In connection with the above we cannot refrain 
from recounting the following story of bad hand- 
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writing as told on Joaquin Miller by a writer in the 
San Francisco Call. A certain club desired to have 
the poet address the organization at an annual 
affair, at which an elaborate program had been 
prepared. The Secretary addressed a letter to Mr. 
Miller, telling him of the purpose of the gathering 
and requesting his co-operation. He was scheduled 
for a recitation. In due time there came an answer 
from the Poet. It was in his own hand and covered 
four pages. In vain the Secretary pored over that 
manuscript! Finally he turned it over to the Presi- 
dent, to the Board of Directors and to various 
members in turn, but all failed to decipher it. 
The question before the club was: Has Miller 
accepted or has he declined ? Then the Secre- 
tary took the matter into his own hands, and 
addressed the following note to Miller: 

My Dear Mr. Miller: Your letter received, 
but I have been unable to determine whether 
you have accepted or declined our invitation. 
If you will be present on the date mentioned, 
will you kindly make a cross on the bottom 
of this letter? If it will be impossible for 
you to appear, will you kindly draw a circle ? 

In due time the letter came back——but 
the Secretary could not decide whether it 
was a cross or a circle! 

ae aes 


A SKUNK EPISODE. 


I note in recent issues several stories about 
skunks. Here is an incident in which the 
skunk played a minor part, but which may 
be interesting as showing quite clearly the 
‘“knowingness’’ sometimes found in dogs. 
Early one morning, a little before sunrise, I 
was walking along a country road on my way 
to a trout stream. Presently I noticed a fine 
young woods pussy beside the road. About 
the same time a dog from a nearby farm ap- 
peared in the distance, evidently bent on chas- 
ing that cat into a tree. Mr. Skunk heard 
the dog coming and looked around to see what 
he could do about it. Now, I have always 
liked dogs pretty well, but am strongly pre- 
judiced against skunks. It was evident that fool 
hound was going to get into trouble and I wasn’t 
sure that I could get out of range myself. So I 
emptied a couple of chambers of a .38 into the little 
black and white beauty and luckily succeeded in 
putting him out of business, without tainting the 
landscape with the perfume for which skunks are 
justly famous. The dog was still some 50 feet away 
and evidently had not seen me, for he stopped short, 
considerably surprised. However, he soon came 
up to investigate the carcass. Then he discovered 
that it was not a common cat and moved away a bit. 
I waited to see what would happen. The hound 
looked over at me, wagged his tail, came over and 
licked my hand, and then began jumping about, 
leaping upon me and expressing joy as plainly as a 
dog can. I had never seen that dog before, and 
hounds are usually reticent about making friends 
with strangers. So I concluded that this dog had 
had previous experience with skunks, and was try- 
ing with all his ability to express thanks for his es- 
cape from another encounter. FRanK P. Curtis. 
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.22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


To make your outing or vacation perfectly enjoyable, take along a 
Winchester .22 Automatic Rifle. No better rifle could be designed for this 
purpose. It operates by its own recoil and shoots a cartridge that has 
accuracy and power. For small game, use the new Hollow Point 
cartridge, which upsets upon striking and delivers a hard, crushing blow. 
The .22 Automatic is very simple, and just ordinary care will keep it in good 
order all the time. It lists at $25.00, the retail price being much lower. 








JUST THE RIFLE FOR AN OUTING 











Shoot To Win A 


1912 Long Run Trophy 


Our 1912 Long Run Trophy is a beautiful solid gold watch fob. It 
is a handsome, attractive and distinctive emblem of the attainment of 
expertness at the traps. To encourage contestants, the conditions im- 
posed are a reasonable. 

Acquire the prestige accorded to every winner. Make your gun club 
conspicuous “by being one of the Trophy Winners for the 1912 season. 
Be sure. your shells contain one of the ‘‘ old reliable’’ brands of 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Send today for our descriptive folder, ‘‘The Du Pont 1912 Long Run 
Trophy.’’ Shows you a full sized colored reproduction of Trophy and gives 
the exact conditions imposed. Remember the Trophy is given free and 
engraved with winner’s name and address and score. Address Dept. 53. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802. Wilmington, Del. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 








SPRING FEVER. 





I hear the robin singing. 

I hear the blackbird call. 
I see the veery flying 

Over the garden wall. 


Up in the topmost branches— 
Up in the tallest tree— 

The old brown thrush is singing 
And calling to you and me. 


Out in the wind swept meadow - 
Down and beyond the hill - 
I hear the brown lark whistle; 
I hear the bobolink’s trill. 


Far away in the woodland, 
The great crows sail around, 
And watch the farmer plowing 
And harrowing up the ground. 


Full well I know the symptoms. 
Whenever I feel this way, 
I simply have to go fishing, 
If even but for a day! 
Longwood, Iilinvis. Hvusert K. Henry. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN H. BARLOW. 








My Dear Mr. Kine:—Your welcome note of 
March 26 was received in due time, and I was 
greatly pleased to receive a word from the Editor 
of Sports AFIELD. Yes, I am still living in the 
town of Hamden, of which Highwood is one of 
the main villages, and I am still with the Win- 
chester Arms Co. In fact, last March ended my 
31st year with that Company. I went there at 
the age of 16. I have done little writing lately, 
outside of newspaper work, as most of my spare 
time is taken up in that way. I hope, however, to 
find time before long to send you something inter- 
esting. 

I suppose you have heard of the death of John 
H. Barlow, of the Ideal Manufg. Company, which 
occurred in Venice, Italy. I knew Mr. Barlow 
personally and he told me at one time that he was 
well acquainted with you; and from a personal 
knowledge of the man extending over a period of 
30 years, I can truthfully say that he was one of 
the salt of the earth. Never was there a man who 
was beloved by his employes more than John Bar- 
low. His was a personality of that blunt, rugged 
honesty which instils admiration in the heart of 
every one who meets a man possessed with it. He 
was a loyal friend and a true American, although 
born in England. He was a veteran of the Civil 
War, where he fought shoulder to shoulder with 
his father, Samuel Barlow, for the preservation 
of the Union. He came to this country when 2 
years old, and perhaps it is not too much to say 
that he was a choice rose of Old England pinned 
to the rugged breast of New England. The coun- 
try of his birth was a heavy loser when John Bar- 
low the infant emigrated to America, but the 
country of his adoption was a heavy gainer. As 
regards Mr. Barlow, perhaps it will interest you 





_lieved was right. 
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to know that he could have been Mayor of New 
Haven had he consented to allow his name to be 
used for that purpose. But while he never sought 
political office for himself and always refused to 
run for office at the urging of powerful friends, 
yet he was ever ready to lend his influence and 
open his purse to assist the cause which he be- 
He was an ardent lover of 
Nature, flowers, children and the beautiful things 
of life. At the time of his death he was just 
starting on a tour of Europe with his daughter, 
who married a noted Italian, when he was sud- 
denly stricken with heart disease at Venice. Cor- 
dially yours, WiiuiaM H. Avis. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








It takes time to change from a surface bait to 
an under-water lure—not many minutes, but 
sometimes even minutes are precious to the eager 
angler. Burke’s Bass Bait, made of soft rubber, 
floats as lightly as a dry-fly, and cannot water- 
log, unless it is purposely weighted by the admis- 
sion of water. Then it can be regulated to troll 
at any depth on the taut line. In connection with 
Burke’s Weedless Hook it has been found espe- 
cially desirable for use where weeds or snags are 
a hindrance to the employment of other lures. 
Get a descriptive circular from the Burke Bait 
Co., 2314 West Twelfth St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE Stevens high power repeating rifle pos- 
sesses a good many desirable features; for in- 
stance—What’s that? Thought the Stevens people 
specialized on target rifles and shotguns—mighty 
good ones, all right, but not up to the demands 
of big game hunters? Say! you’re ’way behind 
the procession! Hold your ear over this way 
(since that last lovely spring blizzard I’ve been 
unable to speak above a whisper). Haven’t heard 
about the Stevens High Power No. 425% Well, 
it’s a hammer repeater and there’s no guesswork 
about knowing whether it’s cocked. The action is 
operated by a trigger-guard lever, same as the 
repeater you killed your first deer with. It has a 
solid steel receiver with solid top (which means 
side ejection), sandproof spring covers and all 
that, and the’magazine can be unloaded without 
passing the cartridges through the chamber. Built 
to please those with pre-established ideas how a 
rifle should look: round barrel, two-thirds maga- 
zine, and_a neatly designed plain walnut stock. 
Adapted to the Remington autoloading rimless 
cartridges, .25, .30-30, .32 and .35 calibres, five in 
the magazine and one in the barrel. Weight, 
only 7 Ibs. A special hunting telescope has been 
designed for this rifle, which lies close to the bar- 
rel in small mounts with no projecting screws to 
eatch in undergrowth. The tube is 12% inches 
long and is rigidly mounted forward of the ham- 
mer; enlarges 3 diameters; outer lenses close to 
the ends of the tube for convenient cleaning. 
Further description of the Stevens No. 425 High 
Power may be had by addressing the Stevens 
Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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| Be ‘ “Top Noteher” at the Traps this Season! 
HIGH SCORES—FEW MISSES— 


that’s what you want. 


STEVENS 


TRAP GRADE REPEATER 
No. 522 


NON-BALKABLE—SELF-POINTING 


with Hollow Matted Rib is THE GUN this year as 
it was last year and as it will be next year. Perfect 
Balance and Most Easily Operated in the World. 


STEVENS 
Repeating Shotguns 


are made in five styles and 
list in price from $25 to $100. 




























Our attractive two-color Trap Score Cards are just the thing to 
tally your record. Send for a supply for your next shoot. 
Your Dealer can show you the fine features of Stevens Repeaters. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























SPORTS 
TIME TO GO A-FISHIN’. 


Get out your rod and tackle 
And prepare the luring flies, 

For it’s time to go a-fishin’ 
In the anglers’ paradise. 

Drop some oil upon the bearings 
Of your last year’s patent reel, 
And be sure there’s nothin’ missin’ 

When you pack the wicker creel. 


Test the lines for weakened places, 
So the fish can’t get away— 
For you know how that would vex you 
And the things which you would say. 
Try the pole before you pack it 
And be sure it’s good and strong; 
For the season soon will open 
And you’ll want to join the throng. 


See what time the trains are leaving 
For your fay’rite anglin’ haunts, 
Have your boots well oiled and ready 
Ere you start your summer’s jaunts. 
Pack some luncheon in the basket 
Where you know it can’t fall out, 
For, remember, you’ll be hungry 
After whippin’ hours for trout! 
—The Portiand Oregonian. 


—— 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WINCHESTER guns and shells stood One, Two, 
Three in the list of High Average honors awarded 


professional trap-shooters for the season just 
ended. John R. Taylor of Columbus passed the 
97 per cent. mark by scoring 2,038 targets out of 
2,100 shot at; Fred G. Bills followed with 2,036; 
and Chas. G. Spencer was 3d, with a credit of 
2,035. There used to be an old backwoods adage, 
‘* It’s more in the man than the gun;’’ but the 
best of workmen will find their task more difficult 
if their tools are not up to the standard. 
* * 7 

A sick dog is mighty poor property—unless you 
know how to cure him. There are dog remedies 
ready compounded. Sure! but how are you to 
administer them intelligently, unless you are 
versed in the symptoms of the various canine ail- 
ments?—loss of appetite, dullness, coughs, etc. 
Read ‘‘ Diseases of the Dog and How to Feed’’— 
a little booklet of some 30 pages, written by a 
recognized authority on these subjects. It will 
cost you a postal card and the time required to 
pen the request. Address H. Clay Glover, V. S., 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City. 

” 7 ” 

In the new sport of tournament bait casting, 
wherein distance and accuracy of cast are both 
considered, it seems that the users of Meek reels 
have been getting the lion’s share of records and 
the accompanying trophies. The winners, with 
becoming modesty, agree in attributing their suc- 
cess largely to their wisdom in the selection of 
reels, and it is easier to accept this version of 
how it happened to happen than to formulate a 
different explanation. Certainly there was no 
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idea entertained of building reels expressly suited 
to tournament work when J. F. and B. F. Meek, 
77 years ago, turned from watchmaking to the 
making of reels. It was in carrying to the new 
line of work the delicate accuracy of the old that 
the foundation of their success was laid. Reels 
were not commonly used by the fishermen of those 
early days, but the few who were really expert 
were not slow to recognize the intrinsic merit of 
the Kentucky or Frankfort reels—as the Meek 
product came to be known, because of the loca- 
tion of the factory. And in the succeeding years 
there have always been anglers who swear by 
Meek reels and who would be as prone to select 
them for tournament work as for the stream- 
side. The manufacturers claim that their reels 
will withstand 50 years of service, and their very 
interesting booklet gives the grounds for this feel- 
ing of confidence. Write for it, addressing B. F. 
Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
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EFFICACY OF RATTLESNAKE VENOM. 





Epitor Sports AFIELD: I knew, from the chirog- 
raphy on the envelope, that the proof sheet which 
it enclosed was from you, and, while there was 
no word or message, I take it that you felt that 
I should be interested in the statement, and so I 
am. I have read the matter with considerable in- 
terest. The statement made by Dr. Thompson is 
probably perfectly correct. But Alas! one swal- 
low does not make a summer. Would that it did! 
The use of serpent venom is quite old. Our 
homeopathic friends could tell you that Crotalus 
has been in use by them for nearly a hundred 
years for various things, but never, as your article 
states, by hypodermic injection. Dr. Wier Mitchell 
is right when he says that the use of hypodermic 
injections of so powerful an agent as crotalus 
poison is dangerous. I should not advise its use 
by persons unfamiliar with its lethal effects. Any 
of your readers who feel inclined to test its virtue 
would do well to have it administered by a com- 
petent medical man who can watch the untoward 
effects. As for the South American rattlesnake, 
I can see no reason why that snake should possess 
greater curative virtues in its venom than a snake 
from any other section; nor does it. The chemical 
constituents of the venom are identical, not only 
in the crotalide in any section, but in the several 
varieties of them in any one section. I am in full 
accord with research along the lines of the cure of 
tuberculosis and shall hail with delight any rem- 
edy that will serve to alleviate the scourge. While 
I might question the efficacy of Crotalus in these 
cases—not seeing where it could have the slightest 
effect upon: the bacilli of tuberculosis—at the same 
time 
‘¢ There are more things in heaven and earth, 

Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’’ 


And it may well be that our friend the Maryland 

doctor has stumbled upon a valuable remedy. Let 

us all hope so. Cuas. S. Moopy, M. D. 
Sand Point, Idaho. 


2 ERNE DE RANERA Us 














